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The Kingdom of God has, within the past few years, come 
to be one of the most prominent themes of theological discussion 
among both German and English speaking peoples. It has very 
aptly been said that the Kingdom of God and the Reconciliation 
were the two doctrines which, as foci determined, the elliptical 
orbit of the Ritschlian theology. In England and in our own 
land many books have recently appeared on the subject. The 
general interest in the topic is manifested on the programs of 
various religious gatherings, and appears in the contents of cur- 
rent periodicals of all sorts. But prominent as the doctrine now 
is, and primitive as it certainly was, there does not seem to be any- 
where, in our language, at least, a specific history of its develop- 
ment, with a succinct statement of the elements entering into 
current treatment of it, and the present state of the discussion. 
Professor Beardslee’s article in this issue seems, so far as is possible 
in such limited space, to supply this need. It presents an historical 
study of the doctrine of the Kingdom of God with a compacted 
precision of statement and an adequate reference to literature, 
both early and late, which we believe is nowhere else to be found. 
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It should prove of great value to all who wish to put themselves 
in touch with the movements of thought respecting this im- 
portant theme. We hope later to be able to publish another 
article dealing more explicitly with the positive construction of 


the doctrine. 


John Robinson is the best known, and probably the most 
Geserving, of early Congregationalists. He combined, in a 
remarkable degree, considering the age in which he lived, self- 
sacrificing and unflinching devotion to the truths which he 
believed, with large-minded charity toward other Christian men, 
and far-sighted leadership of the flock of which he was pastor. 
it was from his guiding hand that the Plymouth Pilgrims re- 
ceived their best training. Yet, in spite of the labors of Brook, 
Hanbury, Ashton, Hunter, Bacon, and Dexter, no really ade- 
quate biography of this leader of Congregationalism has been 
published. It is with special pleasure, therefore, as a step in the 
direction of a fuller examination of Robinson’s relation to the 
thought of his own age, that we give place to some of the fruits 
of the recent studies of Mr. Davis, lately fellow of Hartford 
Seminary, in this— to Congregationalists — most interesting 
field of investigation. We expect to follow the sketch of Robin- 
son’s life and character at this time presented with a careful 
study of Robinson’s Controversies in the May number of the 


Ftecord. 


The past few years have witnessed a great advance in the 
education of children. In a comparatively recent period we have 
seen the entire method of instruction in our public schools revo- 
lutionized. The kindergarten, as a part of the school apparatus, 
isa modern development. The new ideas and new methods pre- 
vailing in the public schools have, no doubt, in some cases, in- 
fluenced the Sunday-schools, and yet in the main the latter have, 
by no means, kept pace with the former, either in comprehension 
of the principles of true education, or in successful adaptation of 
methods to the ends proposed. It is one of the encouraging signs 
of the past year that more attention is being paid both to the mat- 
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ter and the manner of Sunday-school teaching. The Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee, in appointing an optional series of les- 
sons for the primary classes in which the matter of study should be 
adapted to the needs of little children, made a distinct step for- 
ward. Other steps must be taken, and many of them, if our 
Sunday-schools are to rank at all with day schools in efficiency. 
We have no patent plan of attaining this very desirable result, 
but we feel that all ministers should give more careful attention 
to the subject than most do at present. As a help to understand- 
ing the subject, we are glad to call the attention of our readers to 
two articles which have recently appeared. One of these is by a 
special student at Clark University, an institution which has 
gained a wide reputation for its scientific study of child-life. It 
is by A. Caswell Ellis and is entitled ‘ Sunday-school Work and 
Bible Study in the Light of Modern Pedagogy.” It was pub- 
lished in the Pedagogical Seminary for June, 1896. It gives 
some helpful suggestions derived from application to this kind of 
teaching of the new truth that has been learned about the child 
mind, as well as a sketch of the history of Sunday-schools and a 
description of what is done in various sects, including the Roman 
Catholic. The other article is “ The Sunday-schools: their Short- 
comings and their Great Opportunity,” by Walter L. Hervey, 
principal of the Teachers’ College, New York, and is published 
in the Review of Reviews for December. It is extremely able, 
suggestive, and timely. Both of these, as well as the little book 
by Mr. Du Bois reviewed in another column, will repay careful 
reading, and will give fresh impulse to a movement which is work- 
ing towards the reformation of our methods of teaching the Bible 


to our children. 


It is a curious phenomenon of our modern religious life that 
in this day of exact scholarship and analytic investigation there 
should appear, as illustrated by our book reviews, a strong ten- 
dency to a forced, allegorizing, and fantastic interpretation of 
various parts of the Bible. It seems still more peculiar that a 
publishing house which has given out a fine body of strong, 
sound, and deeply spiritual literature, and which puts itself 
peculiarly in touch with “ evangelical” taste, should feel that 
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there is a market for such work. We trust that the facts do not 
indicate the spread of the delusion that “ evangelical” and 
‘“jgnorant ” are allied terms, and that accurate scholarship is a 
stumbling block in the path of truth. 

We beg to raise an earnest question concerning the fullness of 
our Gospel preaching. Take the message of any one man in 
Scripture, as Peter; or of any one discourse, as the first chapter 
of Isaiah; or of any one prayer, as the seventeenth of John; or of 
any one Psalm, as the nineteenth. Of these or of any other of the 
briefer integral parts of Scripture how many of our preachers can 
say, [ have made my people familiar with its entire burden? We 
hear much these days of the Sermon on the Mount. Who, of our 
clergy, can say, My exhibit of that discourse has been exhaustive? 
We seriously fear that the sweep of God’s Word and the scope 
of many an annual, or even septennial, round of pulpit work are 
widely and sadly incommensurate. 

We congratulate the benevolent societies of our denomina- 
tion and the churches upon the appearance of Congregational 
Work which we trust will be able to maintain itself as the medium 
of communication between the two. We have long wished for 
this sort of.a paper which might contain information in regard 
to all the various phases of the out-reaching work of the denomi- 
nation. We have no doubt that its low price, its frequent appear- 
ance, its comprehensive survey, and its able editorial management 
will make it welcome to all the churches. We believe that it 
will keep the rank and file of the membership far better informed 
than they have ever been on the great work which is being done, 
and the urgent needs pressing from all sides. 

Are current views and modes of thought upon religious 
themes, because current, therefore correct? That they are is the 
major premise of a vast deal of current logic. Views held in 
times now past, not consonant with judgments now prevalent, are 
characterized as “ out of date.” Why this faith is popular now 
it is easy to see. But it also lies near to wonder how long ere 
tenets and fashions of thought now in vogue will be declared 


antique. 








































THE KINGDOM OF GOD IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


The Kingdom of God, as a term, has always been familiar to 
the Christian Church. Its doctrinal development is a matter of 
very recent date. That its purport was plainly apprehended by 
all seems to have been for many centuries an undoubted pre- 
supposition. For just this reason precision as to its history is not 
easy to attain. 

In the Apostolic Fathers there is no discussion worthy of men- 
tion. ‘The numerous references are mere allusions, sometimes 
apparently to present states and conditions, but chiefly to the con- 
summation of future bliss. 

In the earlier Church Fathers the theme is much in view. 
Throughout their discussions there runs a vein of expectant hope 
in Christ’s parousia in glory, in his universal lordship, and in his 
sovereign judgment determining the destinies of good and bad. 
This kingly coming for judgment will secure to the church its 
consummate felicity. This is the Kingdom of Heaven.  Illus- 
trations of their type and form of thought and faith may be found 
in Irenaeus, Contra Haereses, Lib. I, cap. 10; Tertullian, De 
Praescriptione Haereticorum, cap. 13; Lucian, quoted by Soe- 
rates, H. H., Lib. II, cap. 10; Epiphanius, Ancoratus, cap. 119 
(especially valuable); and in the creed contained in the Apostol- 
ical Constitutions. The sum of these statements shows us that 
they connected the Kingdom of Heaven with Christ’s second 
coming in glory for judgment, and that the dominion thus estab- 
lished was to endure without end. This tenet, ti.us expressed, 
appears an integral element in the formal and common faith of 
the church. This faith found its clear and classic historie ex- 
pression in the best form in the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed of 381 A.D., where, in the second article, it reads: “* He 
ascended into the heavens, and sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father, and is to come again with glory to judge the living and 
the dead, of whose kingdom there shall be no end.” This state- 
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ment stands to this day, really undeveloped and unchanged, as 
the faith of the Greek Church. The purport of these terms is 
drawn out in Questions 55-68 of The Orthodox Confession of 
the Eastern Church, and in Question 236 of The Longer Cate- 
chism of the Eastern Church, where is given a brief and precise 
definition as follows: ‘‘ Christ’s kingdom is, first, the whole 
world; secondly, all believers upon earth; thirdly, all the blessed 
inheaven. The first is called the kingdom of nature ; the second, 
the kingdom of grace; the third, the kingdom of glory.” See 
also Questions 408 and 399-444. , 

In the Western Church Augustine’s “ City of God” is for 
this topic of great significance and influence. It is a work writ- 
ten in his mature years, on occasion of the invasion of the Goths, 
with a view to defend the Christian faith against pagans who 
charged upon Christianity the judgments which befell Rome; to 
instruct inquirers who required a thorough comparison of Chris- 
tianity and paganism in the light of historic fact; and to confirm 
and develop believers who needed broad views of God’s govern- 
ment of all men. This work is really a historic description of 
the nature, origin, fortune, and destiny of the Church of God, so 
Landled as to constitute a truly sublime apologetic philosophy of 
history. The orbit of its thought rises in the past aeon of good 
and evil angels and stretches through the entire career of human 
history from the creation to the final awards in heaven and hell, 
treating the origin of evil and of good, the entire problem of 
divine Providence, and the origin, career, and destiny of the two 
communities, the good and the bad, into which he divides the 
race. One of these communities he terms “ The City of God.” 
The latter half of the work, books 15-22, contain his conception 
of the Kingdom. He describes it as “ the heavenly city,” as 
“ mixed and confused,” as figured by the ark, as in some periods 
hard to trace, as identical with ‘‘ the seed of Isaac,” as composed 
of “ the saints above,” of those “ sojourning below,” and of such 
as “ live according to God on the earth ”’; he ealls it “ the King- 
dom of God on high whose children are pilgrims here.” His 
treatment betrays a conscious and evident vagueness and confu- 
sion of thought. The description which is the most character- 
istic seems to conceive the Kingdom as the Church or City of 
God, all of whose members or inhabitants are true citizens of the 
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heavenly Jerusalem, but some of whom are now sojourning amid 
evil and alien scenes here on earth, awaiting their translation to 
the heavenly estate. Thus the City of God, the Church of God, 
and the Kingdom of God are one. A somewhat different sum- 
mary, together with citations from other of Augustine’s writings, 
may be seen in Luthardt’s “ T'heologische Ethik,” 71-72. 

This conception of Augustine had wide and lasting influence. 
The Church of Rome seized upon it, and elaborated, corrobor- 
ated, and glorified it into the Catholic dogma of the Church as the 
sole and full exponent of the Kingdom of God on earth, compre- 
hending within itself in a subordinate place and rank all the func- 
tions of the civil order, and setting the “ world ” outside its pale 
as incapable of any assimilation, and with an infinite repetition 
and reassertion resting its claim upon Christ’s donation to Peter, 
as head of the Romish Church, of the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. This view found its consummate expression among theo- 
logians in the Summa of Thomas Aquinas; among official sym- 
bols, in the Tridentine adoption of the Nicene Creed in the Third 
Session, in the “ Syllabus of Errors,” and in “ The Dogmatic 
Decrees of the Vatican Council,” Fourth Session. Within the 
Catholic Church there emerged an inner circle, first among the 
scattered ascetics, then among the various “ orders,” and then 
among the mystics, all‘of whom felt themselves the truer, purer 
church, and thus the more perfect expression of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. But this is still only the old idea in intenser form 
of expression, only a higher development of the moral and relig- 
ious life of the same Catholic Church, only one or another phase 
of reformation within the chureh. This view of the Catholic 
Church, with all its officials and equipments, as the embodiment 
of the Kingdom of God, came to be unquestioned. As a conse- 
quence its connection with the doctrine of Christ’s second coming 
faded out of view, as also its spiritual and ethical features, and 
the prevalent idea of the Kingdom came to be external, formal, 
and earthly. Wittichen in Die Idee des Reiches Gottes, pp. 238 
ff., attempts to trace a sketch of this development and condition. 

At the hands of the Reformers the Papal claims to embody 
the Kingdom in their universal hierarchy encountered stout de- 
nial. In their efforts at rectification they struck much at abuses; 
they brought again to the light portions of the old evangel for 
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long eclipsed. But as regarded the doctrine here treated they 
attempted no constructive statement. Rather their work was at 
this point negative and restorative. They merely stripped the 
Papal theory of the church of its gaudy earthly splendors of 
hierarchical unity and dominion, and of its entanglements with 
the civil power, and portrayed the Kingdom and church much 
as Augustine had done, and chanted their faith in the simple and 
lofty terms of the old Nicene Creed. It is in the discussion of 
this Creed, and of the Lord’s Prayer, and of the Civil and Eccles- 
iastical powers that their views touching this theme are unfolded. 
They parted asunder the “ power of the keys,”’ meaning hereby 
the churchly functions of preaching the gospel, forgiving and 
retaining sins, and administering the sacraments; and the “ power 
of the sword,” meaning by this the civil authority, whose func- 
tions were chiefly the defense and constraint of men in visible 
and palpable things by the sanction of corporal pains, to the end 
that peace and justice may be maintained. Thus they distin- 
guished and defined the church, making its nature more ethical 
and spiritual, but at the same time surrendering to the state func- 
tions essentially ethical. Still their practical exercise of Chris- 
tian influence in the state, together with their theory of the state 
as a divine institution made the error of their identification of the 
Kingdom with the church, as distinct from the state, an appar- 
ently slight and innocent thing, for the time. But later the 
limitation of the ecclesiastical functions to matters of cultus and 
doctrine, and the increasing independence of the state, with essen- 
tial ethical functions, made clear that their doctrine of the King- 
dom was in fact a maimed and imperfect thing. Their belief 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is the Church of Christ, whose full 
manifestation is to be at the second coming of the Lord as uni- 
versal Judge has passed current prevailingly and with little special 
thought among Protestant churches until now. Its most dis- 
tinct expression may be found in the Augsburg Confession, Art. 
VII; in the Second Helvetic Confession, cap. XXX; the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, question 123; and in Quenstedt’s Theologia, ITI. 
264. The latter writer defines the Kingdom thus: “ Officium 
regium est functio christi QeavOpw7rov, qua is secundum utramque 
naturam, divinam et humanam, et hane quidem ad dextram 
majestatis exaltatam, omnes omnino creaturas in regno potentiae, 
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gratiae, et gloriae majestate et virtute infinita, quoad divinitatem 
ex generatione aeterna, quoad assumtam humanitatem ex per- 
sonali unione ipsi competente, modo divino, moderatur et guber- 
nat.” A somewhat careful statement of the Protestant view 
was made by Cocceius in a University address at Leyden in 1660, 
entitled Panegyricus de regno Dei. In this discourse the true 
Kingdom of God is said to consist in faith in Christ, love to God, 
sanctity, joy in God, and regard for His laws. This is nothing 
but a description of the true church. The pietists of the Protest- 
ant Church stand in much the same relation to the view current 
in their day as did the mystics to the scholastic faith. They 
entered a protest and ventured an improvement. Their usage 
made the term “ Kingdom of God ” more prevalent and familiar, 
though they produced no formal treatise. Their influence was 
in the direction of a truer, more spiritual and vital expression of 
the church. In ultimate terms their conception was still that 
prevalent in the Protestant faith. Later authoritative ex- 
pressions of the doctrine have been more dim and indefinite, 
rather than more clear. 

Latterly this historic faith has many times been challenged 
and sharply examined, until in our day we are having, in mani- 
fold monographs of most minute and searching investigations, as 
well as in manifold unscientific and theoretic discussions, a great 
variety of thoughtful and definite, but widely divergent and 
antagonistic views. This new stage begins with Kant. His 
discussion is found in his Religion innerhalb der blossen Ver- 
nunft, Part III. It is well summarized in Késtlin’s Religion 
und Reich Gottes, pp. 20 and 184. The elements contained in 
his view are the following: (1) the fact of freedom and ability 
to realize the ideal; (2) a sense of duty to realize the good; (3) the 
fact of evil influence on men by men, not by satan; (4) the con- 
sequent necessity of combining men in the effort to realize the 
good; (5) the necessity of understanding in this ethical human 
society that the highest form of life is not statutory, external, 
grounded in Scripture, based on authority, expounded by scribes, 
ordered by priests; but moral, free, internal, eternal, necessary, 
universal, and rooted in, based on, governed by, amenable to the 
universal sense of duty Godward; (6) the historical attainment of 
this may be through lower forms of local, transient, external 
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morals; but in time this must wear away and be forsaken; (7) 
thus the culminating result, the Kingdom of God, is an Ethical 
Society in the Moral Realm under God. It is the free, full, and 
spiritual (moral) realization by the human community of the ideal 
or sense of duty naturally inherent in man, and thus felt by man 


to be divinely imposed — a view eliminating any sense or activity 
of God other than that resident in the universal conscience of 
man, and annulling at a single stroke the necessity and reality of 
any divine revelation or salvation past, or of any parousia to come. 
This resolves the Kingdom of God into a purely human product, 
its ideal being conceived and attained by the power of “ pure 
reason” alone. This is in reality a Kingdom of God in which 
God has no place, though in its conception and development by 
man all is conceived as under God or toward God. This view 
seems excessively naked and non-scriptural. But it was occa- 
sioned, and to a degree justified, by the failure of post-Reforma- 
tion conceptions of the church and the state to lay any sufficiently 
broad, universal and eternal basis for the doctrine in hand. Its 
influence has been immense. 

Schleiermacher, though he thought upon this doctrine pro- 
foundly, never wrought out its mature and finished expression. 
He had a clear notion of the Kingdom of God and its related prob- 
lems of the highest good, the ethical good, nature, reason, the 
individual life, the common life, ete. But neither in his dog- 
matics nor in his ethics did he develop this notion distinctly. He 
made the Godward relationship more plain and vital than Kant, 
though at the same time his type of piety was fundamentally 
ethical rather than religious. His essential tenet was the identi- 
fication of the Kingdom of God with the Highest Good, and both 
with John’s teaching about Eternal Life, and all with the right 
relation of Reason to Nature. His thought thus was very pene- 
trating and comprehensive. In 1823 a disciple of his, Theremin, 
wrote a Systematic Theology, entitling it Lehre vom gottlichen 
Reiche. Tle constructed his work out of Paul’s Epistles to the 
Ep! .esians and the Colossians, endeavoring to show that the unity 
in Christ by the will of God of all reasonable beings, visible and 
invisible, in a great community is the Kingdom of God. In this 
great fellowship, inclusive of church, state, family, art, and 
science, the one unifying bond is love, as illustrated by Christ. 
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It is curious to see how this view, but imperfectly illustrated by 
Theremin, after lymg unheeded and undeveloped for seventy 
years, is now being so generally agitated and embodied in the 
universities of Germany. 

Since Schleiermacher’s time the doctrine has passed through 
many hands and encountered very diverse treatment from his- 
torians, lexicographers, exegetes, theologians, philosophers, moral- 
ists, sociologists. For convenience of presentation these dis- 
cussions may be classed, first as miscellaneous, indiscriminate, 
and largely unscientific; and second, as scientific and correlated. 
Of these, the former class, so far as they register any notable 
variation from, or advance upon the traditional views of system- 
atic theology, are mostly brought to light in the field of socio- 
logical discussion, by men like President Hyde of Bowdoin in his 
Social Theology, Dr. Washington Gladden in his The Church 
and the Kingdom, Professor Herron of Iowa, or by men engaged 
in an effort to modify and modernize inherited theological views, 
like Dr. Newman Smythe in his Christian Ethics, or Professor 
George Harris in his oral Evolution. These views are all of 
them unstudied and incidental estimates, and none of them con- 
tribute anything to the historical development of the doctrine.. In 
the second class, replete with material of prime importance for this 
study, the products may be subdivided into works in the field of 
Systematic Theology, as the writings of Ritschl, Kaftan, Dorner, 
Lipsius, Késtlin; the earlier Biblical Theology, as works by F. C. 
Baur, Wittichen, Immer, Weiss, and possibly Bruce; the more 
recent Biblical Theology, as Grau, Wendt, and current lecturers 
in the German Universities; the works of the school of Bengel, as 
Beck and Kiibel; and the most recent and most notable discus- 
sions of all in the new school of students of “ New Testament 
Times.” Of special value, and worthy of special mention is 
Cremer’s lexical study in his Worterbuch. 

F. C. Baur, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 1864, in his treat- 
ment of the Kingdom of God, derived the term and the form from 
the Old Testament Theocracy, but set in sharpest contrast and 
dissonance the “ Jewish ” and the Christian views. He declared 
their principles “ essentially diverse.” The true principle of the 
Kingdom is wholly spiritual, internal, and ethical, well set forth 
in the “ Bergrede,” but best of all in the Lord’s Prayer. He 
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makes little of the purport and influence of Daniel, ignores 
Christ’s fulfillment of Jewish Messianic hopes, advocates a low 
view of his Person, and denies to any place in a pure and proper 
statement of the doctrine of the Kingdom the second coming of 
Christ and the entire contents of the eschatological discourses 
credited to him. His peculiar views of the interrelations of the 
Apostles had great influence in checking for years a thorough 
and extended study of their common relations to their times and 
their immediate antecedents. 

In 1872 Wittichen published his Die Idee des Reiches Gottes, 
one of a series of treatises upon Biblical material after the method 
of Biblical Dogmatics. While useful, it lacks in sterling value, 
being little more than an assemblage and classification of the 
Biblical material, Mosaic, Prophetic, Exilic, Apocryphal, 
Apocalyptic, Christic, and Apostolic. The material was not 
carefully digested nor the problems thoroughly developed. The 
whole treatment is merely discursive. He fails to unify and 
culminate his work. It is not in any sense a treatise, but only 
the material for a treatise upon the doctrine. As such, however, 
it has a place. 

Immer’s work, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 1877, pp. 63- 
177, is far more scholarly and profound —a true study. His 
treatment emphasizes the ethical element, the gradual growth, 
the present existence, and the community. Like Baur he shows 
a low view of Christ’s Person and a free correction of the Gospel 
text. He makes nothing of the supernatural and eschatological 
elements. 

The work of Bernhard Weiss in his Leben Jesu and his Lehr- 
buch der biblischen Theologie des Neuen Testaments, 1884, 
is detached, discursive, and fragmentary, not at all a distinct, 
unified, and complete exhibit of his views. He affirms that 
Christ’s teaching about the Kingdom connects immediately and 
vitally with the expectations of the Old Testament Theocracy, 
requiring a gradual development here upon earth among Christ’s 
disciples, in furtherance of the Jewish hope, but attaining “ com- 
pleteness ” only in the heavenly estate at the end of all things. 
Especially excellent is his study of the relation of the present 
existence to the future coming of the Kingdom. His most com- 
plete statement is in Vol. I, pp. 62-72 of T. and T. Clark’s transla- 
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tion. Other sections in the same work are found in pp. 152 ff., 
and Vol. I, pp. 69 ff., 261 ff. He gives no place to discussion 
of the later “ Jewish ” views. 

The volume by Bruce, The Kingdom of God, is an elaborate 
study, but written often in a vague, homiletical style, and in no 
way noteworthy in a history of the doctrine. 

Illustrations of the newer Biblical Theology may be seen in 
published works, like Grau’s Biblische Theologie des N. T. in 
Vol. I of Zockler’s Hneyclopadie der Theologischen Wissen- 
schaften, and in Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus. These writers 
essay to comprehend the entire body of Christie or New Testa- 
ment doctrine under the term “ The Kingdom of God.” This 
method seems at first promising and helpful, but when its results 
are compared with recent monographs upon the Kingdom, the 
effort is felt to be disappointing, if not misguided. At any rate 
the statement of the doctrine of the Kingdom derivable from such 
works is thoroughly unsatisfactory. Grau’s effort, covering the 
entire New Testament, is to state the inner nature and power of 
the Life which is historically developing itself in those writings, 
emphasis being placed upon the life and the history. Systematic 
statement he declares impossible, and then sweeps under the com- 
mon topic of the Kingdom all the doctrinal themes treated in the 
Christie canon. Wendt unifies Christ’s teachings under the 

Kingdom, and subdivides all under the three themes, God the 
lather, Salvation, and Righteousness. Such a treatment allows 
no exhaustive and integral statement of the Kingdom itself. 

In this class should be placed Beyschlag’s view, best expressed 
in his Leben Jesu, II, 190-228, and in his New Testament 
Theology, I, 41-76, although he does not follow the method of 
Wendt and Grau, in making the Kingdom comprehend all his 
treatise. For this reason his view is capable of a more distinct 
and integral statement. He deems the Kingdom of God the per- 
fect original order of things, which has its home in heaven, in 
order to come from thence and realize itself on earth through 
history, that God may, in his inmost essence as eternal Spirit and 
holy love, fill all and condition all in the world. He finds in the 
Jewish hope and in the Saviour’s life a dual form, viz.: an earthly 
and present, including the needs of the lowly and poor; and the 

heavenly and future, embracing universal dominion and glory. 
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He gains a harmonious statement of the two by saying character- 
istically that in heaven, in the ideal world of God, the Kingdom 
has been from the beginning perfectly prepared; but that it now 
comes down to earth to root and grow naturally into a final, 
glorious harvest. Thus his final, comprehensive statement de- 
scribes the Kingdom as the natural growth of a divine seed, thus 
reducing its eschatology to low terms. 

The recent notable development of this theme in the realm of 
Systematic Theology was started and mightily controlled by 
Ritschl’s study in his Rechtfertigung und Versohunug, first edi- 
tion in 1870-74. He puts the matter thus: Jesus kept the Jew- 
ish ceremonial law, and yet was wholly independent of that law. 
Jesus understood the universalism of the Kingdom, and yet spent 
his life mostly in Palestine. Out of these life experiences Jesus 
came to see that the true idea of the Kingdom had not yet been 
realized; but also that it could be realized independently of time 
and place and cult and mighty works; that he himself realized 
it in his own willing acceptance of God’s Lordship; that this in- 
volved for men as its decisive characteristic condition peTtavora 
— a change of mind, involving a personal task for every member, 
and that this task is summarized in the one word, love; that the 
fulfillment of this task would merit and secure the reward of the 
Kingdom, or fellowship with God like that of Christ, that for- 
giveness is a presupposition in the New Testament Kingdom, just 
as judgment on enemies was a presupposition in the Old Testa- 
ment Kingdom; and that, on man’s side the emphasis has to be on 
a life of righteousness, in imitation of Christ’s love of men and 
fellowship with God, which life, issuing in an ethical and relig- 
ious community, shall be as a ground of merit and thus as a condi- 
tion of membership in the Kingdom. Ritschl himself defines 
the Kingdom as “die Organization der Menscheit durch das 
Handeln aus dem Motive der Liebe” (the community of men 
wrought out by an activity whose motive is love). The essential 
elements of Ritschl’s view are the ethical element, the organic 
element, the element of task (Aufgabe, as contrasted with Gabe 
er grace), with its emphasis upon human effort and human merit 
in the Kingdom, and the disposition of the element of grace in 
forgiveness as a prerequisite of admission to the Kingdom. 

Another writer and treatise belonging to Ritschl’s school 
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deserves attention, Kaftan, Das Wesen der Christlichen Relig- 
ion. In Section 2, Chapter 1 of this work, we have a fine sample 
of thorough thought upon this doctrine. He first carefully sum- 
marizes the tendencies of thought current in Judaism at Christ’s 
appearance. He finds here a party advocating the duty and the 
advantage of man’s fulfilling righteousness, representing the 
Prophets and represented by John the Baptist; and another party 
cherishing the hope and expectation of God’s intervention and 
aid through the Messiah, represented by the Pharisees. Here 
are two fundamentally distinct elements, the human, moral con- 
dition, or duty, or Aufgabe (task); and the divine activity, or Gabe 
(gift or grace). In discussing the doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment, all turns upon the definition and correlation of these two 
elements. Christ includes and combines the two. He enjoins 
righteousness as a task; He brings the Kingdom as a gift. He 
declares it as an ideal to be attained; He proffers it as a present 
blessing to be enjoyed. This combination is seen to be practi- 
cally possible when once we understand how Christ’s religious 
life is at the same time a mystical, unworldly matter, and an 
ethical endeavor in this world. The former is the soul’s hidden 
life in God, a present boon; the latter is a moral activity, striving 
towards the development of the Kingdom in us and in others, a 
system of duties which bind to the world. These two are thus 
practically not inharmonious, but mutually essential, mutually 
complementary. In this idea Kaftan brings the divine activity 
in grace to clearer expression than Ritschl, though he still, like 
Ritschl, makes human effort develop and produce the Kingdom 
here in the earth. 

A.J. Dorner, Kirche und Reich Gottes, pp. 223-247, handles 
the problem in a totally different way. He shows the nature 
and scope of the Kingdom by defining the interrelations of the 
church on the one hand and the moral spheres, the state, family, 
school, philosophy, and art on the other. The church, he says, 
as patroness of Christian piety, concerns herself with laying the 
religious foundation for the moral activity and attitude, and then 
with securing the exhibition and embodiment of this temper in 
the ethical realms. Hereby it appears that the church and the 
ethical spheres are one realm, governed by one principle, capable, 
hence, of unification under one idea. This unification on the 
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religious side inheres in, and gives expression to the Kingdom of 
God. This unification is now present as an ideal, though its 
real.zation is as yet future, involving growth. 

Lipsius, in his Zauptpunkte der Christlichen Glaubenslehre, 
gives a condensed statement of his view thus: The Kingdom of 
God is God’s body of the pious, bound to God’s lordship and ruled 
by God’s Spirit. It is always an object of faith, not being won 
by empiric methods. It is primarily a divine gift, though sec- 
ondarily and derivatively it is a divine task. Its chief good, and 
at the same time its condition of membership, is Sonship of God 
mediated by justification and regeneration. Its external marks 
are love to God and man. 

Késtlin, in his Religion und Reich Gottes, pp. 193-247, gives 
us a brief, but a most thorough discussion of this doctrine. It 
stands conspicuous for its thoughtfulness and its earnest, evangel- 
ical tone. He first characterizes the Old Testament material 
ina most satisfactory way, both as to its nature and its relation to 
Christ. In this study he notes how fundamental a thought it 
was from the time of Moses; that it was never existent in Old 
Testament times, but rather always something future, an object 
of hope and longing and promise; that it involved the election of 
Israel, the conquest of all nations, rich endowment with outer, 
earthly goods, and a fine display of God’s power; that it contained 
thoughts of a strong, rich, spiritual, ethical life of devotion to 
and communion with God, with its implications of forgiveness, 
cleansing, grafting the law in the hearts, and gift of the Spirit; 
that it presented the people of God as holding a lofty station of 
dominion over the earth; that it taught the Fatherhood of God 
and the sonship of Israel; and that it all is vested with a heavenly 
excellence, as shown in Daniel. Upon this Old Testament idea 
Jesus fastened in his teaching and work. And Késtlin’s portrait- 
ure of Jesus’ teaching is also of pre-eminent excellence. He finds 
the sense of his teaching in the first announcement of the Evangel 
by Christ: “ Repent, for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
and its fullest elaboration in the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Parables, all of which teachings are finely handled. In this 
study he exalts the element. of promise, or the “ good,” or the 
announcement of “ salvation ”; the condition of receiving it, or 
the “ demand ”; the meaning of the “ poor,” of being “ hungry,” 
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and of ** weeping ”’; the relation of blessing to condition; the con- 

tent of the “ blessing,” in which occurs a choice study of “ right- 
eousness ”’ in the Gospels and in Isaiah; and the “ coming,” de- 
scribed as an “inner,” “ spiritual,” and gradual development, 
aud an external, future vision of God and inheritance of the 
earth. No better discussion of the essentials of this doctrine has 
appeared. It is thoroughly evangelical and thoroughly profound 
and masterly — in scholarship and breadth and sterling worth 
surpassed by none. 

In the history of this doctrine the school of Bengel has occu- 
pied a somewhat unique position. The influence of Bengel him- 
self has been considerably discounted, because of the prominence 
in his study of the problems of chronology and its kindred mis- 
taken identifications of persons and places and events. But 
other, more essential features of his type of thought deserve 
attention, as unfolded by Beck and Kiibel and Ph. M. Hahn. 
Kiibel’s views appear in his Das Christliche Lehrsystem, 1874, 
pp. 264 ff. and 485 ff. His treatment starts from Ex. xix. 6; 
traces two lines of thought in the Prophets and Psalms, one 
ad intra, the reign of righteousness and peace, and one ad extra, 
as shown in the world dominion in Daniel; shows how these two 
lines course through the New Testament, though Daniel’s in- 
fluence is predominant; and describes the Kingdom as the “ In- 
carnate organization of the divine life in the life of men and the 
world through Christ.” He further describes it as objective, 
transcendent, in a certain sense already complete. It is not a 
fellowship produced by men, a human ethical product, but rather 
an organism of divine-heavenly or spiritual life forces, as they 
stream into the world from Christ. The feature here most char- 
acteristic is the conception of the Kingdom as an objective, tran- 
scendent, heavenly entity, already complete in itself, destined to 
pass over into the earth by gradual processes now, but ultimately 
in its fullness by a sudden burst of revelation in glory and power 
in the consummation of judgment and salvation. Beck, in his 
Vorlesungen, read from 1848 to 1877, and published post- 
humously in 1887, has left a work marvelous for its diserimina- 
tion, depth, precision, and breadth of thought, a veritable treas- 
ury of scripture light and power. His view is kindred to Kiibel’s, 
though his treatment is fuller, and his emphasis upon the ele- 
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ments of “ salvation ” and upon the contrast between the “ King- 
dom” and the “ World” is far more urgent and distinct. Of pecul- 
iar interest is the comparison of the view of this school with the 
subjective, human, earthly, ethical concept which finds its most 
definite and powerful utterance in Kant. 

In the same year with the appearance of the work of Kiibel, 
representing the school of Bengel, and the work of Ritschl, rep- 
resenting the school now dominant in Germany, viz., 1874, was 
published the first edition of Schiirer’s Lehrbuch der neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitgeschichte. This work is a good index of a move- 
ment in the prolific field of Biblical research that has revolu- 
tionized the method, and given a new meaning to the matter of 
this, as of many another Biblical theme —a movement which 
has put a new meaning and a new content into Biblical history. 
Owing to I. C. Baur’s precipitation of the internal problems ot 
the New Testament life in his discussions of 1831-1875, the 
search into the historical, external setting of the New Testament 
writers and lives was obstructed and delayed. But the researches 
of Hausrath, published in 1868, Wellhausen in 1872, Schiirer in 
1874, Weber in 1880, Edersheim in 1883, and many others have 
helped and incited marvelously to our study and understanding 
of the historical conditions under and amid which our Lord lived 
and taught. The bearing of these studies upon the doctrine of 
the Kingdom of God has been weighty. Indeed, one may almost 
dare to say that in all the history of the Christian Church no doc- 
trine has been so transfigured 2nd revolutionized under the in- 
fluence of the light thrown upou its study from the times of its 
origin and chief development as has this doctrine now under re- 
view. Some have felt that they have seen in this one ease the 
one and only hope of any rejuvenescence of interest and life and 
profit in the whole field of svstematic thought. 

This new movement registered its most marked expression 
and received its chief impulse in 1891 by its issue from the press of 
Brill in Leyden, of two prize essays upon “ The Doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God in the New Testament,” under the patronage of 
the Haager Gesellschaft zur Vertheidigung der Christlichen 
Religion. The essays thus erowned were both by German pas- 
tors. Ernest Issel of Baden, and Otto Schmoller of Wiirtemberg. 
Issel’s essay, Die Lehre vom Reiche Gottes im neuen. T'esta- 
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mente, opens with a sketch of Jewish views about the Kingdom 
of God anterior to Christ, adopting the Wellhausen order of Old 
‘Testament writings. In this section he comprises in a very brief 
and general way statements about the Old Testament Theocracy, 
the rise of the doctrine of the devil and demons, the rise of legal- 
ism, and then of the Messianic hope, largely following Schiirer, 
and adopting his summary. He then sets forth the New Testa- 
ment views, partitioning the Scripture material into five sections, 
but naturally placing all the emphasis upon the Synoptic Gos- 
pels. The conclusions of his study are these: the Kingdom of 
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Heaven is a “ good,” a gift; as such it is chiefly forgiveness, with 
its implications of grace, holiness, finding God a Father, finding 
ourselves children of God and brethren; it is also a “ task,” an 
object of earnest endeavor; herein we must remove hindrances, 
deny self, work righteousness in love to God and neighbor, and 
practice prayer; both of these features, the “ good” and the 
“task,” grace and works, he emphasizes about equally, making 
no effort to unify or harmonize; this Kingdom is to be a fellow- 
ship, whence the choice of the twelve as the germ of the com- 
munity; the proper view of Christ’s Person fails to see full Deity, 
inasmuch as his significance as head of the Kingdom lies in his 
“call,” not in his dignity or inherent authority; his Messianic 
sense came late, his anticipation of the consummation of the 
Kingdom in his own generation was a mistake, though most of 
the eschatological teachings put in his mouth were in reality of 
later origin. Correspondingly Issel traces dissonance through 
later Scripture. Some expect the end early. Others foretell 
delay. Paul stands for the early appearing; most other writers 
make it late. John’s Gospel alone deems it already present as 
“eternal life.” By reason of Issel’s emphasis upon the “ task ” 
element, his denial of any remote eschatological teaching in the 
words of Christ, and his low view of the Messiah’s person, he 
stands as a representative of the ethical school of Ritschl and 
Kant, though his fine words upon the element of “ grace” make 
this grouping somewhat faulty. See Kiibel in T'heologisches 
Literaturblatt, for May 19, 1893. 

The companion essay by Schmoller, written under the same 
title and date, forms in some features a powerful and commanding 
contrast. As for the views held at the time of Christ he merely 
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cites Schtirer. He then discards the claim that the study can be 
best approached from the side of the Jewish Apocalypses. His 
search is for the teachings of Christ, the doctrine of the Gospels, 
and this in its purity. To attain this he carefully approaches 


his final definition by a scholarly study of the “ chief points of 
view,” deeming and claiming that this cautious progress, step by 
step, will be at once instructive, corrective, and determinative of 
the final statement. By this method he handles ten such 
* points of view.” Thus (1) the Kingdom of God is everywhere 
and always only one, even where Christ is talking of a “ second ” 
coming. From the first and throughout his conception of the 
Kingdom is ultimate. (2) It is not a “task,” or work, but a “gift,” 
and a gift only. Here Schmoller shows himself a master, giving 
us some of the finest work in all recent literature upon the sub- 
ject. He sets himself stoutly against Kant and Ritschl, and be- 
comes essentially corrective of Issel. The Kingdom is a good, 
the good, the highest good, God’s final revelation. In the con- 
tent of this “ good” he enumerates fellowship with Abraham, 
the felicities of a feast, the shining as the sun, the communion 
with God, eternal life, concluding with the statement that this 
final and perfect good, imparted graciously by God and trust- 
ingly received by us as individuals, is eternal life in fellowship 
with God. (3) Membership attaches to definite ethical conditions, 
and so involves a definite qualification, as repentance, faith, 
childlikeness, poverty, righteousness, labor, faithfulness, ete.— 
in one word, “ righteousness.” Thus membership and righteous- 
ness are inseparable; but they are not identical. Nor is the 
membership worked out and attained by righteousness. The 
Kingdom is not a task, an endeavor. It is a good, a gift, for 
which righteousness is a subjective condition, not a ground. (4) 
The “ coming ” of the Kingdom is an objective, concrete, histor- 
ical, saving act of God, the parousia, and as such forms an objec- 
tive condition of membership. Here again Schmoller shows a 
most scholarly and masterly study and discussion of one of the 
chief points in the whole problem. He concludes that the term 
“coming” as applied to the Kingdom, is meant in the eschato- 
logical sense, and points to the parousia at the end of the world. 
His treatment of passages here is a model of fairness and earnest- 
ness. (5) The coming of the Kingdom is mediated through the 
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Messiah, Jesus. It is not made to come by men. Men are not 
bidden to repent so that the Kingdom may come; rather are they 
summoned to repent for the Kingdom is at hand. Man does not 
usher in the Kingdom. This is purely a divine act. God sends 
Jesus as the Messiah to usher in the Kingdom. (6) In Jesus is 
already come the’ Messiah, through whom the Kingdom is to 
come, but not to bring in the Kingdom at present. Here Schmol- 
ler shows that Jesus never talks of two comings of the Kingdom, 
but always only of one; and argues that however remote from 
his own first coming the end may be, the Kingdom is to fully and 
really “come” only at the “end”; and that thus Jesus’ first 
appearing was the beginning of the end, belonged to the end. 
(7) Jesus came as Messiah, in order first to provide the widest 
possible arena for this final, terminal, eschatological coming of 
the Kingdom. Here belong the stages of preparation, growth, 
gathering, evangelizing, discipling. By this view it is not the 
Kingdom that grows. The Kingdom is always an absolute, per- 
fect thing. It is the “‘ arena ” which enlarges, the members who 
multiply. (8) The coming of the Kingdom is pre-pared, not only 
by Jesus’ first coming, but also by his redemptive deeds and death. 
Specially does Schmoller mention here the miracles of healing, 
which were to discerning eyes a “ signal” of the final coming, a 
foregleam of the sun already full-orbed and destined in due time 
to rise, though lying as yet below the horizon. (9) By the coming 
of the Kingdom a condition like that in heaven will result. Here 
the supreme feature is the divine agency, though the outcome 
will be in the form of ahuman community. (10) The Kingdom 
of Heaven means, in the first and essential description, the King- 
dom of God subsisting in heaven; but in the second statement 
correlated directly with its “ coming,” it is the Kingdom of God 
which springs from heaven. Thus finally, the Kingdom of 
Heaven is the Kingdom of God which is in heaven, viewed as 
coming to earth, not thereby to cease to be the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but rather to take this earth into its realm. The two 
chief features of Schmoller’s view are his argument to prove 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is in itself a “ good ” given by God, 
not an evolution wrought out by man; and his contention that 
its “ coming ” is eschatological, identical with the Parousia at 


the end. 
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Since the appearance of these two books in 1891, the debate 
has quickened and publications have multiplied wonderfully. 
Y me Boe * ‘ a . 7 . zs 
Naturally, a considerable part constitute a contention between 
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the * ethical” and the “ eschatological” views. But of very 
special interest and importance is the development of a new 
feature which has gained a good deal of prominence and weight. 
This concerns the relation of the teachings of Jesus to the views 
of his times. ‘Two men easily lead in this inquiry, viz.: Balden- 
sperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte der Messian- 
ischen Loffnungen seiner Zeit; and Bousset, Jesu Predigt in 
ihrem Gegensatz zum Judenthum, both published in 1892. 
Baldensperger’s work is a very pretentious and scholarly ex- 
hibit of the Messianic thought in Jewish literature, surveying 
the whole field, after Schiirer and Edersheim and Weber, in a 
thoroughly independent way. Tis position is as follows. The 
Jews, sometime anterior to Christ, tended to exalt God out of 
fellowship with earth. In consequence they came to multiply 
mediators between earth and heaven, as wisdom, the word, angels. 
With this grew up legalism, formalism, determinism (due to the 
Deistic view of God). Out of this grew the tendency to set fixed 
and definite dates and periods throughout the future. Out of 
all this came the Jewish Apocalypses, with their teachings about 
revelation, wisdom, Messiah, angelic help, demons, satan, the 
new temple, and Jewish pre-eminence. Of all this Baldensperger 
makes Daniel the fountain head. Thus there were presented 
before the Jewish mind two diverse and contradictory sets of 
ideas, the Prophetic and the Apocalyptic. In these two fields 
toiled the Seribes. And out of their efforts grew later an es- 
chatological syneretism, which Baldensperger tries to treat by 
methods of historical analysis, compizining of Schiirer’s unhis- 
torical and rough-shod synthesis. All these efforts he traces 


genetically up to the time of Christ, when, as Baldensperger 


says, these variations and discords were reduced into two strong 
parties, viz.: the Nomists or Seribes, with their ethical legalism; 
and the Apocalyptists, with their more religious eschatology, in 
general resurrection and final monotheistic judgment 
: And 
his Messianic ideas were an outgrowth of his religious experience 
in the midst of these seething times. The gradual development 
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were the topmost thoughts. Into this setting Jesus came. 
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of Christ’s Messianic self-consciousness in this life experience is 
the main task of Baldensperger’s work. This experience was, 
he affirms, a development from less to more, from dim to clear, 
from desire to mission, from error to verity, from anguish to 
peace, from external sign to spiritual experience, from oecult to 
open, from timidity to bravery, from doubt to triumphant assur- 
ance, consummating in the faith that, notwithstanding defection 
and disaster and death, nay that through the deeps of atoning 
suffering, he was to attain to the Parousia and the Messianic 
Throne. 

With this method and conclusion of Baldensperger several 
recent books may be classed. Of these the most radical is Lud- 
wig Paul’s Die Vorstellungen vom Messias und vom Gottesreich 
bei den Synoptikern. Paul is a pupil of Keim and Pfleiderer, 
and makes everything human, natural, earthly, Jesus being 
wholly a child of his times. The views of Gunkel may be found 
in the Theologische Literaturzeitung for January 21, 1893. 
He emphasizes the caution against too confident and closely 
articulated statements, and calls for far more thorough study of 
Judaism from the sources. Bousset, in 1895, published a work 
upon Der Antichrist in der Ueberlieferung des Judenthums, 
des Neuen Testaments, und der alten Kirche. In this he dis- 
credits the eschatological sections of the New Testament, deeming 
them mere fragments; claims to trace in extra-Biblical literature 
of the ancient church and of later Jews other portions of this 
picture of the future of independent content and value; and says 
this material does not connect with the Biblical, but is traceable in 
the pre-Christian, pre-Judaiec literature, and is not without 
connection with the old Babylonian Dragon myth. Of 
similar nature is A. Dieterich’s Beitrage sur Erklar- 
ung der neuentdeckten Petrusapocalypse, tracing to the ancient 
literature of the Orpheus sect in Greece representations now 
attached to the Christian doctrine of the Kingdom. Another 
writing, classing with the writers of this more radical type is 
Paul Schwartkopf’s Die Weissagungen Christi von seinem 
Tode, seiner Auferstehung und Widerkunft, und ihre Erful- 
lung, making Christ an erring and limited man, having mistaken 
views of himself and of his mission, and in maturity of practical 


judgment to be rated below Paul. 
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Bousset follows these same intensely interesting and im- 
portant ranges of thought, but mainly to champion contrasted 
views. He finds two eras of Judaism, an early and alate. Early 
Judaism was lifeless and formal. Later the Maccabean revolt 
awakened in a revived nationalism a new piety, like that of the 
Prophets, only more exclusive. Out of this grew up a new Mes- 
siahism. Owing to hard, stern fortunes encountered in this 
world, there grew up a Messianic hope which was identified with 
the other world. ‘Thus this world and the present time came to 
be contrasted sharply with the other world and the future. Into 
this upper, other, and future world were projected the Messianic 
experiences of resurrection, judgment, life, and doom. Tere, 
now, are coexistent two strong tendencies of thought: the 
national feeling, rooting in Maccabeeism, with its attention 
earnestly set upon passing, earthly affairs; and a strong Messiah- 
ism growing out of the hard adversity of the times, with its 
attention fixed expectantly upon the skies. Here Bousset assails 
Baldensperger’s prolonged and dissonant dualism, and con- 
tends that only as Macecabeeism, with its legalism and 
this-worldly ambitions, is supplemented by Messiahism, 
with its faith in a future, heavenly apocalypse of judgment and 
reward, is there secured any complete view of this history. By 
such a blending one gains harmony. LEarth and heaven, the 
passing aeon and the aeon to come, legalism and Messiahism, 
when held and welded together, exhibit the true and full solu- 
tion of the riddle of Jewish life. To defend this Bousset fur- 
nishes a fine study of the history and literature of the later Jew- 
ish life just before the time of Christ. Upon this follows a study 
of Christ’s adjustment of his life and mission to these facts of 
Jewish history and to the aspirations of the Jewish faith. By 
tracing with a marvelous deftness the various lines of our 
Saviour’s words and experience he develops his main thesis, viz.: 
that in the Messianic consciousness and work of Jesus there was 
the same two-sided truthfulness to fact and faith, to this world 
and the world to come that coexist in his time. His work thus 
seems like a composite, a mosaic. He wholly adopts Schmoller’s 
classic exposition of the Kingdom as a “ good,” never a “ task.” 
But he also follows Baldensperger in the theory that our Lord’s 
Messianic consciousness attained to clarity by a process of growth. 
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But his work is a composite theory of the setting and the sum of 
the mission of Christ of well-nigh matchless beauty and skill. 
It must always figure as a powerful study of the problems of the 
Kingdom from the historical side. 

In the same year, 1892, appeared the work of Johannes 
Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes. As to the nature 
of the Kingdom he follows Schmoller. Two features make this 
work distinct, viz.: its very free and extensive correction and 
reduction of the Gospel material; and his very low view of Christ, 
rating him scarcely at all above John the Baptist. 

In 1893 Schnedermann published his Die Verkundigung 
Jesu vom Kommen des Reiches Gottes. Here is an author 
much given to parade his knowledge and quite forward in his 
assumption to arbitrate the whole discussion. For all that, his 
work is one of the most serious efforts in all this series of dis- 
cussions. Like Baldensperger and Bousset, his chief concern 
is to determine the relation of Jesus to what had gone before. 
But Schnedermann takes a different position from either of these. 
His prime effort is to show that Jesus’ work was essentially, and 
indeed only a “ fulfillment ” of Old Testament, Israelitish hopes. 
By his view Jesus and John were representatives of a large body 
of humble, expectant, divinely guided believers in the ancient 
prophetic word, who were looking for the promised Messiah; 
and this, not in the forms outlined by narrow, bigoted, and ex- 
travagant Jewish Apocalyptists, but in the genial, gracious, gen- 
erous spirit of a Micah or an Isaiah. Jesus grew up in such 
circles, and addressed himself to such auditors, and found a large 
and ready acceptance and response. In this message of Jesus 
the main substance of his teaching was, to this expectant, believ- 
ing class, familiar and old. What was new, and as such adapted 
to command attention and arouse enthusiasm was the authorita- 
tive announcement that the Kingdom was “ near,” that all their 
hopes were now to be realized. The “ coming,” not the content, 
or meaning, was the new note in the message of Jesus. This 
ignoring of the incongruous and extravagant accretions of late 
Judaism; this reillumination of the glorious old Israelitish- 
prophetic proclamation of a coming Kingdom of God; this 
supreme emphasis upon Christ’s announcement that the time of 
the coming was at hand; this deep harmony of Christ and John 
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with the quiet, Godly class pervading Jewry like leaven, and 
with the ancient prophets — these are the features which Schne- 
dermann outlines with much skill and power, and in the light 
of which he subjects to his scholarly criticism the most elaborate 
list of modern writers touching this theme to be found anywhere 
in all its literature. In his positive, final definition he essen- 
tially i 
cal features. 

In 1895 were published two other books well deserving 
notice:  Liitgert’s Das Reich Gottes; and Ehrhardt’s Der 
Grundcharakter der Bthik Jesu im Verhaltuiss zu den Mes- 
sianischen Hoffnungen seines Volkes and zu seinem eigenen 


grees with Schmoller as to the gracious and eschatologi- 


Messiasbewusstsein. Liitgert’s book is written in much the 
spirit and quality and judgment of Schmoller’s work, and it 
develops substantially identical conclusions. It is a certain 
advance upon Schmoller, in that it is written later, in the light of 
numerous new discussions. Still it is well to be noted that, 
while plainly fully aware of all the literature of recent days upon 
his theme, and the current theories as to Jewish sources in non- 
canonical literature, he declines to encumber his exposition of 
the pure Gospel material with any of those discussions, or even 
to register their opinions. 

Ehrhardt traces the Prophetic idea of the Kingdom, then 
the Mosaic, and then the Apocalyptic in a careful, historical 
study, of the style and quality of Bousset — an excellent piece of 
work. This is followed by a description of the teaching of Jesus 
in full harmony with Schmoller. The new element in Ehrhardt 
is his development in a new way of the ethical characteristics 
of Jesus’ life. The main excellence here is Ehrhardt’s pene- 
trating and most instructive disclosure of the relation of Jesus’ 
official activity as Messianic King to his own personal, inner, 
ethical relationship to God. Here is displayed with great skill 
the inner harmony and unity of the transcendental and the real, 
the earthly and the heavenly in the life and teachings of our 
Lord. It is peculiarly valuable to read again the work of 
Bousset in the light of this; and then again to study the relation 
of this thought of Ehrhardt’s to two such contrasted views as those 
of Kant and Beck. 

To be mentioned among this cluster of names is the work of 
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Erich Haupt, Die eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu in den synop- 
tischen Hvangelien, 1895. He sides with Liitgert and Schneder- 
mann as to the relations of the teachings of Christ to the tenets 
of his time, assailing Baldensperger’s method of reducing the 
eschatological features in Jesus’ words to Jewish sources and 
handling them on a naturalistic level of interpretation. He in- 
sists that Christ is independent and original, not a product of his 
times, but in weighty matters a protest against them. Herein, 
however, he encounters a sharp criticism from Schnedermann 
in pp. 87-96 of his work. The sum of Haupt’s view was also 
published by him in 1892 in the first number of the Zeitschrift 
fur Theologie und WNirche, under the title, Reich Gottes, 
Gemeinde, Kirche in threr Bedeutung fur Christliches 
Glauben und Leben. In his position descriptive of the King- 
dom he coincides closely with Schmoller, in both definition and 
emphasis. 

Among recent works two have a special interest because of 
their suggestiveness, both being fragments or sections of larger 
treatises. One is Titius’ Jesu Lehre vom Reiche Gottes, 1895. 
This is part of an exhaustive study on “ Seligkeit.” In the iarge 
work he aims to construct a clear, complete, and every way cor- 
rect statement about the relation of our life on earth to life in 
God, our present happiness to future bliss, our natural ethics to 
faith in revelation and to salvation by God in Christ. To this 
end he arranges his material under three divisions, viz.: Christ’s 
teaching about the Kingdom; the Apostolic teaching about 
Seligkeit; and the later theological treatment of New Testament 
views. He dedicates his volume to Kaftan and Bernhard Weiss. 
But his views are, as to the Kingdom, mainly harmonious with 
Liitgert. 

The other, and the more significant work is Kabisch’s Die 
Eschatologie des Paulus, ete., 1893. This is designed to pave 
the way for a work on Pauline Ethics. As such it is an exceed- 
ingly suggestive work. Paul’s Eschatology is handled and out- 
lined with a reverent and scholarly faith. But the feature 
making it unique is the first section, which is devoted to showing 
the dominant influence of Paul’s eschatology upon his religion 
or theology and upon his ethics, a study well deserving attention. 
As a good sample of recent systematic statement after the 
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method of Biblical Dogmatics, may be cited the study of Schlott- 
mann in his Kompendium der Biblischen Theologie des alten 
und neuen Testamentes. He briefly summarizes the Mosaic, 
the Prophetic (by separate writers), the late Jewish (very briefly), 
and then more elaborately, though still succinctly, the Gospel 
teachings. He is, in the main, harmonious with K6stlin, though 
less masterly. His chief wish in his criticism of other writers 
isin sympathy with Schnedermann, viz.: to find men who evince 
faith in the “ Israelitish ” type of Jesus’ thought, herein dis- 
tinguishing between the “ Israelitish ” or “ pure” type and the 
later “ Jewish,” or inferior order of thought. 

Of numberless other names it is not necessary that mention 
be made, as they either do not give us distinct and complete dis- 
cussion, or would vield only repetition of views now described. 

If any wish to prosecute the study, the works most helpful 
are, Schmoller and Issel, Baldensperger and Bousset, Késtlin 
and Kaftan. For guidance to literature the best single work is 
Schnedermann’s, though his description is, throughout, very 
inadequate, being merely a classification of writers’ positions upon 
a single feature of the problem, viz.: the relation of Christ to 
the Old Testament. Kd6stlin has excellent estimates of a few 
writers in pp. 183-193, and 247-258. See also Issel, pp. 1-6; 
Kiibel, Theologisches Literaturblatt, May 19, 1893; Nippold, 
Geschichte der deutschen Theologie, 1890, pp. 548 ff.; Keim, 
Leben Jesu, U1, pp. 46 f.; Luthardt in Kompendium der Dog- 
matik, 2d ed., See. 58, 6; and Ritschl’s article, Reich Gottes, in 
Vol. 12 of Herzog’s Real-Encyclopacdie. 

From this study of the history of the doctrine of the King- 
dom of God, it is to be seen that the following questions or prob- 
lems, with their various professed solutions, have emerged. fs 
the Old Testament teaching a source congruous with the New 
Testament? Is Jesus’ teaching to be subordinated to the in- 
fluence of the Jewish Apocalypses? Is John’s Gospel an 
authority? Are there late and alien elements in the Synoptists? 
Can Paul be co-ordinated with Christ? Is the New Testament 


Apocalypse a genuine canonical authority? 

Then, are the eschatological features — the parousia, the 
resurrection, the judgment, the awards, the heavenly pageants, 
Or, is the Kingdom purely 


integral elements of the doctrine? 
human, present, earthly, ethical, social? 
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Then, is God’s saving act a feature? Is it the supreme fea- 
ture? Is the Kingdom a “ good ” or a “ task” 2 What is the 
difference between righteousness, viewed as a “ condition ” of 
entering or receiving the Kingdom, as a matter of grace, and 
righteousness, conceived as a product and “ result” of entering 
the Kingdom, still viewed as a matter of grace, and righteous- 
ness, as a condition of securing the Kingdom, viewed as a matter 
of merit? 

Then, how is the Kingdom related to the Church? How is 
it related to the “ World” ? Is the rival and contrast of the 
Kingdom of God in the Old Testament the same as in the New 
Testament, and is it the same now? 

Then, what is the meaning of the term “ Kingdom ”’; is it a 
realm, or a dominion, or both, or neither? What is the differ- 
ence in usage and meaning between Kingdom of Heaven, and 
Kingdom of Christ, and Kingdom of God? 

Then, how far did Christ adopt, and how far correct or modify 
the conception current in his time? Is the term properly com- 
prehensive of all Christ’s teachings? Was there development 
and change in Christ’s ideas?) What did he show to be the proper 


relation in the Kingdom of society and the individual? 
CiarK S. BEARDSLEE. 





THE EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY.* 


This topic is not a new one. It has been with the churches 
of our fellowship ever since the first generation of eminent minis- 
ters, trained in the English Universities, began to pass away. 
The topic is not new and it has always suggested substantially the 
same question,— How secure for our churches an adequate sup- 
ply of suitably trained ministers? Yet though the question itself 
is not a new one, still to us it comes in a new way and with a new 
urgency. The changes in the life of our day,— social and politi- 
eal, as well as religious, have put new dimensions on the meaning 
of an adequate supply and a new color upon the significance of a 
suitable training. 

We would, accordingly, look first at the state of education 
among our ministry and observe its trend; would, second, ask 
the question, what is the kind of education apparently needed for 
our churches at present? We would then inquire if there is pro- 
vided for those who wish it the opportunity to secure that kind of 
an education; and would finally ask the question, How bring it 
about that there shall be enough individuals suitably trained to 
supply the needs of the churches? The topic has thus its bearings 
on the churches, on the theological seminaries, and on the individ- 


ual ministers. 


We ask then, What is the present state and trend of education 
among our ministry? First of all it is beyond question that the 
number of ministers trained in our theological seminaries (if 


seminary training is what is meant by ‘ suitable training’) is not 


adequate to the yearly increasing need. This appears from the 
fact that the number of graduates from our seminaries barely 
keeps pace with the net gain, year by year, in the total number of 
churches, to say nothing of gaps caused by the death or retire- 
rent of active pastors. It appears even more clearly when we 
compare the number of ordinations in a year with the number of 
graduates from the seminaries. For example, in 1894 there were 


* Being a paper read before the General Conference of the Congregational Churches of 
Connecticut, at Winsted, November 18, 1896. 
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ordained to the ministry of the Congregational churches, 234 
men. In the same year only 124 graduated from our theologi- 
cal seminaries. In other words, 110 ministers were ordained who, 
it is reasonable to suppose, were not graduates of our seminaries. 
It is quite inconceivable that any considerable number of these 
were graduates of the theological schools of other denominations. 
The reasonable presumption is that the larger part of them had 
never had a full theological training. There was also added to 
our ministerial force a large number of men who had, to be sure, 
received ordination at the hands of other denominations, but who 
had not received a theological training even approximately equiv- 
alent to that given in our seminaries. The influx to our denomi- 
nation of such men from the Methodists, notably in the West, is 
one of the well-recognized phenomena of our ecclesiastical life. 
Just how large this may be at present I cannot say; but in 1888, 
of 198 ministers occupying Congregational pulpits in the State 
of Michigan 85, or about 42 per cent., had come from other 
denominations, and at about the same time it was reported at the 
Conference of the Chicago Theological Seminary that in nine 
districts in the Northwest there were 335 ministers who had not 
had a full course in any American theological seminary, and 275 
came from other denominations. I have no reason to suppose 
that since that time there has been any considerable change for 
the better. This all goes to indicate a lowering of the standard 
of ministerial education in the denomination. 

This lowering of the grade of education is noticeable also in 
the training of those who do enter our own seminaries. In the 
decade from 1884 to 1894 the percentage of college graduates 
to the whole number of students in the seminaries fell from 65 
to 54; while the percentage of those who had never been con- 
nected with college rose from 23 to 36. It might appear that 
this deterioration in the educational status of those entering the 
seminaries was really a hopeful sign as showing that those who 
previously entered the ministry without seminary training now 
secured it. But this is shown not to be so from the fact that in 
1884 the proportion of seminary graduates to ordinations was 59 
per cent., and in 1894 it was 53 per cent. 

To make clear that this is not simply a piece of statistical 
jugelery let us note the history of a single state,— the State of 

















Michigan. This state has an excellent representative character 
beeause its church life combines in a somewhat peculiar way the 
characteristics of both the older towns and the frontier settle- 
ments. In 1870 the General Association of Michigan, evidently 
noting the tendency to a decrease in educational training on the 
part of those who presented themselves for ordination, passed the 
following vote: ‘ We suggest that candidates for license be 
examined upon what they know as well as upon what they believe, 
and that no man be recommended to the full position of a preacher 
who has not fulfilled literary conditions requisite for admission 
to our theological seminaries, and pursued a course of 
theological study, equivalent to that laid down for seminary 
classes.” The number of new churches in the state multiplied, 
and with it the demand for men. The conditions recommended 
by the Association could hardly have been heeded, for before very 
long there was more urgent complaint. In 1888 a special com- 
mittee previously appointed, after much investigation, feeling 
the imperative need of some sort of an education for those enter- 
ing the ministry which should be better than that which was then 
common, brought in a report advocating the establishment of a 
school in connection with some college or seminary where men 
could be given a short English course in theology. The recom- 
mendation was made, not with any wish to dissent from the desira- 
bility of the ends proposed in the resolution of 1870, but largely 
because, in the judgment of the committee, the state of affairs 
was so bad that something must be done. This action was not 
thought to be adequate, and in 1891 a committee of the General 
Association, previously appointed and specifically instructed, pre- 
sented the outline of a course of study, with text-books recom- 
mended, which candidates for licensure might pursue under the 
guidance of local associations, in the absence of other theological 
training. Two years later, in 1893, so acute had become the 
situation, that it was voted that it should be considered a breach 
of good order for any church to ordain a man, or to take part in 
the ordination of any man who, lacking a regular theological edu- 
cation, had not, under the care of the local association, completed 
the course of study which the General Association had prescribed. 
The necessity for such a vote indicates most strikingly how low 
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had become the requirements of ministerial education in the eyes 
of both the churches and the candidates for ordination. 

This is not merely a local phenomenon. At the meeting of 
the National Council in 1892, a resolution was presented to that 
body urging that, on account of the insufficient supply of minis- 
ters furnished by the seminaries to the churches and the conse- 
quent tendency to license and ordain men inadequately trained 
in the Congregational polity and faith, the council issue a set of 
questions to be proposed to all candidates for the Congregational 
ministry, and that a course of study be drawn up, occupying at 
least two years, which should be required of every person apply- 
ing for licensure, who had not received a seminary course. The 
resolutions being referred to a Committee on Ministerial Stand- 
ing, that committee brought in three years later, by its chairman, 
Professor Paine of Bangor, an elaborate report accentuating the 
need of great watchfulness on the part of the churches to see to it 
that only adequately trained men are admitted to licensure or 
full ministerial standing, recommending the distribution among 
the churches of a tract setting forth the present needs, and the 
dangers of an ill-trained ministry, and suggesting that if the 
theological seminaries cannot make provision for the ministerial 
training of men who are not college graduates that the effort be 
made to establish schools where such men can have a training at 
the hands of teachers of the highest and broadest scholarship, to 
the end that it may be both scientific and thorough. 

ITere, then, is the present state of things and the trend in 
ministerial education. There is observable (1) an inadequate 
supply of ministers to fill all the churches; (2) of those who an- 
nually enter the Congregational ministry many are ordained men 
of other denominations but are inadequately trained; (3) of those 
who are ordained into the Congregational ministry nearly one- 
half have not been trained in our seminaries; (4) there is observa- 
ble a marked deterioration in the preliminary training of those 
who do enter the seminaries; (5) so perilous has this deteriora- 
tion of ministerial training appeared and so wide its influence 
that it has been thought by some that matters would be improved 
by grafting upon our polity a system of associational schools of 
theology, somewhat similar to that from which the Methodists 
are trying to shake themselves free, while others have looked 
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toward the establishment of special schools adapted to the wants 
of those wishing a “ short cut ” into the ministry. 

Our denomination has felt this general downward tendency 
to be dangerous, not because we believe in any ministerial aris- 
tocracy of letters, or wish to claim a superiority in culture to our 
brethren in other denominations. It is simply because our minis- 
try in the past has felt, and still evidently feels, that it is due to 
Christ, and to the worthy proclamation of the gospel which he 
died to bring, that its messengers should know whereof they 
speak and should bring to the proclamation of their message vigor- 
cus, trained, and athletic minds as well as devout, sympathetic, 
and loving hearts. Brethren, the spirit of the past of our polity 
has been right. Though the stress of untoward conditions may, 
for a season, have compelled us to walk in the way of educational 
deterioration, that road has been followed far enough. The 
path of ministerial inflation we are at present pursuing is the 
high road to ministerial panic and religious bankruptcy. It is 
not to be believed that our churches will, without vigorous pro- 
test and earnest effort, continue a course so suicidal to their own 
life and so ruinous to a strong Christianity. 


This brings us to our second question. If the present trend 
of ministerial education is in the wrong direction what ought 
ministerial education to be? This is not a question the answer 
to which is to be spun out of the serene upper air of pedagogic 
speculation in the seminaries. It is a question for the churches 
to decide. The seminaries are simply the agents of the churches 
in supplying to the ministers of the churches the kind of training 
which the churches demand. The more sympathetic and 
responsive the attitude of the seminaries is to the needs of the 
churches the more truly are they doing their work. Neither is 
it to be answered simply by looking over the shoulder to observe 
the example of our ancestors. Congregationalism has happily 
never but once (in the Plan of Union) shown itself so loyal to its 
ancestry that it has preferred a dead past to a living present and a 
growing future. We want to recognize this question of how a 
minister ought to be educated as a live question, not as one which 
our great-grandfathers settled once for all, leaving to us simply 
the pious duty of exhuming their conclusions and making them 
into our phylacteries. 





























Now, if I have not entirely misread the voice of the churches 
as it has come to my ears through the press, and from private con- 
versation, and from the character of various kinds of new training 
schools which have been started, the two characteristics princi- 
pally demanded of the education of the ministry for to-day are 
that it should be practical and Biblical. Practical, not simply 
in a general sense, but in a specific way adjusted to the complex 
and diversified life of modern society and the requirements of the 
modern church. It is urged that men are not all just alike and 
do not all need precisely the same equipment. That the “ aver- 
age man,” if he ever existed, is now recognized to be simply a 
fiction of figures. That the “ average church,” even if it once 
existed in a country with a homogeneous population settled in 
towns of comparatively the same size, has long since ceased to be. 
For the sort of a diverse and cosmopolitan life which is now speak- 
ing from our land, it is demanded that the training should touch 
many practical points. It is really surprising how diversified is 
the range of topics which the friends of a seminary at a single 
anniversary season present to the administration as of superlative 
value for practical ministration, and deserving, therefore, an im- 
portant place in the curriculum of the institution. The train- 
ing should then, the church says, be practical and diversified. 

It should further be Biblical. This is a demand not only in 
accord with the drift of the time to a renewed and increased inter- 
est in the Bible but it is also in accord with what has long been 
regarded as a true estimate of what the minister needs. The pas- 
tor in the small town and living on a small salary, and it must be 
borne in mind that an overwhelming majority of our ministers 
ere in small towns and live on very small salaries,— such ministers 
‘annot expect to be better versed than their parishoners in finance, 
o- current literature, or philosophical speculation. But the min- 
ister should be,— and the community has a right to expect it of 
him, and the community does expect it of him, the man who 
knows his Bible as no others do know it. Knows it in its histori- 
cal environment, knows it in the relations of its parts, knows it in 
its spiritual content, knows it in its applicability to life. Knows 
how to study it and how to teach it in a way which no one else in 
the parish knows. Apart from all theories of inspiration God 
speaks out of the Bible, God is found in the Bible, and God is felt 
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through him whose patient toil has assimilated the Bible, as from 
no other. And what the church craves,— what the world needs, 
is the touch of God. 

Now, with this demand for a diversified practical and Biblical 





training, there has sprung up, strangely enough, another idea, 
that with the adoption of these two ruling principles it is possible 
greatly to abridge the course in the theological seminary and also 
o diminish the general educational equipment of the minister. 
We hear a great deal of talk now-a-days that what people care for 
is not systems of dogmatics or treatises on higher criticism; what 
they want from the minister is the simple gospel brought to bear 
with practical skill on everyday life. Well, there is truth in this 
contention. The gospel is adapted to every one, and its simplicity 
is the marvel of the ages. It is as simple as the Divine love and 
as universal as human sin. It is simple; but it is filled with all 
the fullness of God. It is adapted to all needs; yet its very uni- 
versal adaptability shows how multitudinous are the facets of its 
truth. That a book which has been for centuries well nigh the 
exclusive study of many of the brightest and ablest of mankind, 
is to be mastered and its application to all conditions committed 
to memory by means of a brief course of rather helter-skelter con- 
ning of proof texts, is preposterous on the face of it. The kind 
of mastery of the book which the people have a right to expect 
from the minister can only be secured by thorough and scientific 
training. The acquirement of a training that deserves to be so 
valled requires. (1) Time. It cannot be secured by inhaling a 
whiff of theological atmosphere while whizzing by a seminary 
building on a wheel. (2) It requires concentrated application. It 
cannot be secured by the reading of a few good books in the tired 
hours incidentally left free between the funeral, the society tea, 
the preparation for the prayer-meetings, and for the sermons of 
the week. (3) It requires instruction from men possessed of min- 
ute, adequate, and specialized training. These three are neces- 
sary not simply to secure to the student the possession of a bundle 
of right conclusions; but, what is much more important, to secure 
to him a sound method of reaching his own conclusions in the 
future. The minister of power, the live minister, must be a con- 
tinual student. He must do his own thinking. To this end he 
must possess a thorough and scientifie method of reaching 
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his own conclusions. The minister whose theological train- 


ing has left him bare of method, and with simply a set of 
formulated conclusions, is already a fore-doomed fossil or a pre- 
destined whirligig. Now the mastery of method, of tecnique, 
is slow work. It needs time, application, and skilled guidance. 
It does not take Paderewski long to play a nocturne, but it took him 
a long while to learn how to do it. It is a strange and most per- 
verse spirit which leads the very men who are demanding a longer 
and more careful preparation for lawyers, and doctors, and drug- 
gists, and plumbers, to suggest a shortening of the training of the 
ministry. Are our lawsuits and our sewers of more importance 
than our religious natures? 

This tendency manifests itself also in the drift to treat as 
unnecessary the college training of the ministry. Now I have no 
doubt that there are exceptional cases where men without college 
training have been successful ministers. I know some such who 
might make many a college-bred man envious. But exceptions 
do not make the rule, if they do prove it. The fact, briefly, is this. 
The number of college-trained men in the country is rapidly in- 
creasing in proportion to the population. The number of college- 
trained ministers in proportion to the whole number is rapidly 
decreasing. In other words, the pulpit is steadily tending to fall 
behind the pews in culture. President Thwing, in his valuable 
article in a recent number of the North American Review, shows 
interestingly the growing power of the college-trained men in 
cur country. College-trained men are choosing business rather 
than one of the “three professions” in increasing numbers. 
This is not so much because the professions are crowded as because 
business men learned that in the long run the college education 
proved a good investment for the man who planned entering busi- 
ness. This was forcibly urged upon me some years ago by a 
multi-millionaire of New York as the result of his observation 
in connection with one of the greatest of our industrial combina- 
tions. Brethren, if the business of the Lord Jesus Christ is worth 
attending to, it is worth attending to with as much intelligence 
and farsightedness as the affairs of the Standard Oil Company. 
It simply is not business to let young men imagine that anything 
short of the most thorough training can fit them in the best way 
for the Lord’s work. 
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“ But,” it is said, “ the need of ministers is so desperate.” 
Yes, but the last way to increase the number of suitably trained 
men is to lower the standard of scholarship. If the profession of 
the ministry is held cheap by the church it will be lightly esteemed 
by the young men whom the churches would be glad to see in 
their pulpits. One strong incentive drawing college young men 
whose ears have been opened to the call of duty, has been the past 
tradition that the ministry of the church must be recruited from 
the class of educated men. If the churches cease to expect this 
then the college man may well say, “ I will choose to serve the 
Lord in some other way and leave the ministry to those who have 
the preparation which the church expects.” 


If then the second question proposed, viz., as to the goal of 
the education for the ministry of to-day, is fairly answered by 
saying that the evident trend of the thought of the churches, and 
the logie of the circumstances, both point to a thorough and a 
scientific training, which shall be predominantly Biblical and 
practical, we should seem to be ready to answer the third question 
as to whether or not there is now provided the opportunity for 
that sort of a training. Let us then turn to the seminaries and 
see what they are doing to supply these demands which the church 
is making. I do not hold a brief for the seminaries, or for any 
one of them. None of them is perfect. I propose simply to 
state the facts and let them speak for themselves, for good or ill. 
I must say, however, that some criticisms heard from time to time 
about the dogmatizing and speculative tendencies of seminary 
instruction seem based rather on ignorance than knowledge. 

As you know, we have at present seven theological seminaries. 
Of these, four are in New England,— a district which, with New 
York, contains over forty per cent. of the Congregationalists in 
the country and over thirty-six per cent. of the churches. These 
are located at Andover, Bangor, Hartford, and New Haven. 
Two are in the Middle-West at Chicago and Oberlin, and one is 
on the Pacific coast at Oakland. 

Let us see then what these seminaries are doing to provide a 
diversified, practical, and Biblical ministerial training. The Year 
Book shows that in 1885 there were forty-one professors in active 
service in all the seminaries. In 1895 the number had risen to 
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sixty-three,— an increase of over fifty per cent. in ten years. 
This is not due to the fact that the number of students in the semi- 
naries rose in the same decade from 366 to 460. There are not 
provided more professors to teach the same subjects to more men, 
but there are more professors because a more diversified instruc- 
tion is given. It is now possible for students to take up for care- 
ful study topics which were entirely unknown, or only hinted at, 
fifteen years ago in the same institutions. Occasionally one 
hears the question somewhat querulously put “ If ten years ago 
theinstruction of forty-one professors occupied all of the students’ 
time, how can they in the same time assimilate all that sixty-three 
professors can give?” Such a question reminds me of that put by 
agood brother who wasshown into the new Case Memorial Library 
at Hartford. He looked with admiration on its fine proportions 
and asked, “‘ How many books have you?” ‘ About sixty-five 
thousand.” ‘Can your students read through sixty-five thou- 
sand books!” Seminary students have come to learn that a semi- 
nary library is not to be read through and that a seminary course 
is not to be studied through. 

Two or three years ago I had occasion to study with care and 
tabulate the courses in our different theological seminaries. An 
examination of the most recent catalogues shows no marked 
change except, perhaps, to accentuate the characteristics to be 
noted.* The first thing noticeable is the degree to which the 
historical method has come to dominate the speculative or dog- 
matic. So much is this the case that it was at times difficult to 
group studies satisfactorily under the customary fourfold titles of 
ixegesis, History, Systematics, and Practics. The second 
peculiarity is the relative importance of Biblical studies. This 
admits of ready exhibition in figures. There were at that time 
offered by all our seminaries to their students a total of about 
11,323 hours of instruction. Of this number 5,527, or nearly 
49 per cent. were Biblical studies. Of the remaining 
5,796 hours over 42 per cent., or nearly one-half, were devoted 
to practical theology. The remaining hours were offered as fol- 
lows: 15.5 per cent. of the whole in systematics, and 13.4 per 
cent. in church history proper. If due regard is paid to quasi 
historical character of subjects such as New Testament Introduc- 


* Hartford Seminary Record, Vol. m1. No. 6, and Vol. rv, No. 1. 
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tion, then the department of history moves up before that of 


systematics. It thus appears that, rightly or wrongly, the semi- 
naries of our denomination have come to lay the emphasis on just 
the points where the demand of the churches would have it laid, 
and to take it off the point where the churches wished it removed. 

We noted that the demand of the churches is not only for 
Biblical and practical training but for a diversified training that 
should allow men with different capacities to fit themselves for the 
widely differentiated activities of modern ministerial life. This 
requirement the seminaries have tried to meet by the introduc- 
tion of electives. At the present time about one-third of the 
studies in our seminaries are elective or optional, reckoning four- 
teen hours a week asa normal amount. In addition to this, post- 
graduate courses have been established. In two of our semi- 
naries, Chicago and Oberlin, there are English courses for those 
who, beginning late in life to study for the ministry, have felt 
that they could not spare the time to study Greek and Hebrew. 
Pacific has just established a preparatory year for such cases, 
making the whole course four years, while Bangor, to accomplish 
the same result has adopted the course, strenuously advocated by 
Professor Paine, of making Greek and Hebrew elective through- 
out the course, and adjusting all other instruction to ignorance of 
these languages. 

Such then are the facts. I leave it for you to say, brethren, 
whether or not the seminaries have provided the kind of oppor- 
tunities which the churches demand for the education of the 
ministry of to-day. I must say, for my own part, that even if the 
seminaries have not been able to do the best that is conceivable, 
there seems at present no reason why any one wishing to enter the 
Congregational ministry may not, if he will, secure a suitable 
education. 


Last of all the question comes how to secure enough men to 
take advantage of these opportunities and so furnish to our 
churches ‘ an adequate supply of suitably trained men.’ 

The responsibility rests first of all with the churches. The 
first step necessary to secure an adequate supply of suitably 
trained ministers is for the churches to insist that the ministers 
they do have are suitably trained. Tf we are in the midst of a 
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period of uneducated ministerial inflationism the only way to 
resume, is to resume. This much is certain, that so long as 
churches are decided in the selection of a pastor by the cut of his 
coat or the length of his hair, by the breadth of his smile or the 
warmth of his grip, by the vibration of his voice or the quality of 
his brogue, and choose to make such things rather than the sound- 
ness of his training, the abundance of his mental resources, and 
the excellence of his past record as respects character and 
efficiency the test of fitness for the ministry or the pastorate; just 
so long will the ministry be increasingly a body of untrained 
men, and a body of men lacking the sturdier and finer qualities 
of a modest, sincere, and earnest Christian manhood. 

Further than this, the ministry must be filled from the homes 
of the churches. ‘To you fathers and mothers in Israel I put the 
question. In this ease-loving, excitement-craving, and money- 
getting age has your personal consecration and your appreciation 
of the ministerial office been such that your sons have been made 
to see the rewards of its privations, the blessedness of its sorrows, 
the heaven-lit glory of its purposes? It is a beautiful thing, the 
brooding love of the mother which would shield her son from 
hardship, and it were hard to blame the mother who shrinks from 
sympathetic suffering with her boy’s pains; but this seems to be 
one of the laws of the Kingdom, that its progress depends on the 
consecrated endurance of the Hannahs and the Elizabeths and 
the Marys, as well as upon the achievements of the Samuels, the 
Johns, and the Christ. 

But the responsibility for bringing about a better state of 
things cannot be put entirely upon the churches, or upon the 
Christian homes. It must rest chiefly with the ministry itself. 
What the ministry of to-morrow shall be, is largely determined by 
what the ministry of to-day is. So long as the ministry, whether 
acting as the agents of missionary societies, or assembled in minis- 
terial association and conference, or called together in council, 
treat the matter of ministerial education as of trifling moment, as 
something to be readily, even gladly, ignored in the interests of 
personal friendship, or transient convenience, or the supposed 
needs of denominational progress, and make it a practice to license 
or ordain any one who ean get anybody to say a good word for 
him; just so long is there little hope for improvement. The thing 
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above all others which is needed to draw into the gospel ministry 
those who, by a thorough and scientific training, are fitted best to 
advance the cause of Christ is a new sense on the part of those now 
holding the ministerial office of its peculiar sacredness and its 
supreme significance. As a money-making profession, or as a 
profession to minister to the temporal comforts of him who follows 
it the ministry is a flat failure. It ought to be. If the time 
should ever come when the cross of the crucified Son of God 
should become the symbol of financial gain or of exceptional com- 
fort in life the ministry might be filled, but it would cease to be 
the ministry of the gospel. The curse of our age is its material- 
ism. Not the materialism of philosophy but the materialism of 
everyday life,— the measuring of everything in miles, in acres, 
or in dollars. The ministry must stand, and should stand, as the 
protest against this view of life. It is not the life of such men as 
Father Eels, haloed with a sacrificial poverty, that holds men back 
from the ministry. They are checked, rather, by the apparent 
desire occasionally manifested to hug the cosy quarters of the land 
and choose the warm berths, and by the apparently worldly spirit 
which makes the portentous list of applications for comfortably 
salaried churches the byword of the street and the delight of the 
ungodly. The heroism of Calvary has in it a wondrous sum- 
moning charm. 

Brethren, our age needs, in a peculiar way and to an extraordi- 
nary degree, the spirit of a self-forgetful and self-sacrificing min- 
istry for the Lord. Given this spirit in the ministry of our 
denomination and from such a ministry will go out an influence, 
attracting, compelling, calling with love, summoning with duty, 
so that those who should hear will heed. In its last analysis the 
question of ministerial education, with its concomitant question 
of ministerial supply, rests with you and me. It depends upon 
our loyalty as those who feel that unto them is entrusted the min- 
istry of reconciliation. 

Artuur L. Giver. 














DEVOTIONAL PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT. 


The element of prayer is not to be considered as taking the 
place of any other, but as harmonizing with all other appropriate 
demands and methods; not only as consistent with the amplest 
learning, the highest culture, the deepest thinking, but as the 
required crown of all. The indispensable religious character 
and habits in general of a preacher are assumed to exist in some 
measure. ‘The appropriateness and need of what is now in mind 
are grounded upon the chief facts of a Gospel minister’s vocation. 
What, then, is the true conception of his office? He is a man of 
God, with a message from God, drawn from the Word of God. 
Its delivery is a divine ordinance, peculiar and momentous. The 
leading aim should be the largest possible number of conver- 
sions, the upbuilding of strongest religious character manifested 
in the wisest ways— such as are required for the speediest 
triumph of our Lord’s kingdom throughout the world — and all 
the while a tender ministry of comfort, hope, and joy to the 
needy, the bereaved, the desponding. Anything less or lower 
than that as the main object is culpably short of obvious require- 
ment. The messenger duly qualified for his task will prepare 
for the pulpit, and will enter the pulpit burdened with a sense of 
his own incompetence, at the same time desirous that divine 
strength may be made perfect in his weakness. Fitness is the 
first demand relative to all public speaking. A consideration 
of what is becoming the profession and present position of any 
man who addresses any audience is plainly demanded. Quinctil- 
ian saw this, and the first chapter of his eleventh book is devoted 
to the subject, decere, that which is seemly. What now is 
seemly on the part of a man who comes before an assembly with 
words relating to their highest duties, their weightiest interests, 
concerns indeed of infinite moment, of endless duration? Must 
not his conviction be, “ Who is sufficient for these things.” 
Standing himself on the borders of eternity, looking into the 
eyes of men, women, and children, who must soon appear at the 
bar of God, well may he tremble, earnestly must he pray. The 


preacher is, of course, presumed to be a man of prayer; yet he 
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may not be specially devout in preparations for the pulpit. Con- 
fession to that effect has often been made at the gatherings of 
ministers, and in ministerial journals. A suitable habit in this 
regard will have to do with the choice of subject and text. Only 
the Omniscient One knows what is most appropriate from any 
preacher to a particular congregation on any given Lord’s Day. 
Should He not, therefore, be seasonably consulted, and will He 
fail to respond? The general treatment, as well as specific por- 
tions of a discourse, may well be the subject of accompanying 
devout ejaculations. This holds good whether the discourse be 
written or unwritten. It is not more true that, according to the 
homely adage, Prayer and provender hinder no man’s journey, 
than that prayer and meditation hinder no man’s sermonizing. 
Intellect, as well as heart, has need of stimulus and guidance 
from above. The clarified vision that alone discerns things 
spiritual, comes in answer to the petition, “Open thou mine 
eyes!” Thus too will come mental freshness and alertness in 
place of torpor. What the heavenly-minded Herbert calls 
irradiations may thus be secured. The Roman Catholic Bishop, 
Dupanloup, says pertinently: “ My first counsel, if you want 
to preach well, is to pray well; my second to pray well; my third, 
fourth, and tenth is still to pray much to God. Have but one 
aim in your sermons — God’s glory and the salvation of souls.” 

We are not now merely theorizing, nor dealing simply with 
opinions, the opinions of men qualified to speak. Every period 
and every land of evangelical Christendom has furnished stimu- 
lating illustrative facts. A complete collection of these would 
form an impressive chapter in Church History. Very suggest- 
ive is the recorded resolution of the primitive Twelve (Acts vi. 4), 
“ But we will give ourselves to prayer, and to the ministry of the 
Word.” Very suggestive are some of the recorded specimens 
of apostolic intercession: I “ cease not to give thanks for you, 
making mention of you in my prayers”; and onward, in Ephe- 
sians first, to the end of the chapter. “I bow my knees to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and onward through the para- 
eraph,— Ephesians third, fourteenth, to the end. Why was 
an eminent Non-conformist of the 





John Flavel, for instance 
seventeenth century — so much blessed in his labors? He was 
a mighty wrestler with God in secret, that his sermons and pub- 
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lished works might be attended by conversions. Why have 
scores of them in our country — 





hundreds since that time 
been similarly blessed? Because of similar private habits. How 
was it with certain Fathers of New England¢ Let one answer 
for many: “I applied myself this night unto the exercise of a 
vigil; and I had my spirit gloriously enlightened, revived, and 
comforted from above. One intention of my supplications from 
the dust, where I lay prostrate before the Lord, was to obtain, 
after the pardon of my sins and a fresh assurance of it, a mighty 
presence of the Lord with me in my exhortations to the young 
people of the town to-morrow, and especially in my approaching 
lecture.” Due preparation in that way will give to style an 
appropriate impress; and at the same time will save from many 
an infelicity. Who would ever ask a blessing upon an oddity or 
a witticism? Who would proceed from the mercy-seat to per- 
petrate sermonic larceny ? 

Contentment with not preaching great sermons may, in this 
way, be secured. A subtle temptation to palm off learning, to 
exhibit smartness, to get a reputation for originality or for elo- 
quence, lurks in many a man’s study, and dogs him in the pulpit. 
A sufficient safeguard against unhallowed ambition will be found 
only at the throne of grace. The widow of that meek and holy 
man, Jeremiah Hallock, said, ‘I never knew his set hours for 
secret prayer, but he seemed to be praying all the time. On pass- 
ing through the study I often found him on his knees.” He was 
a typical man, not a great man, a plain man, but one whose assist- 
ance neighboring ministers were glad to have in times of revival. 

On reading the sermons of Luther, Knox, and some other 
eminent reformers, as well as those of more modern men like 
Whitfield, who have been signally blessed, we are disappointed, 
at first, to find a want of almost everything that answers to the 
reputation of those distinguished men. But a second thought 
occurs. To learn the secret of their power we need to see them 
in their places and hours of wrestling with the Angel of the cove- 
nant. The discourse great in spiritual results, is seldom what 
would popularly be put into that category: but was there ever 
such an one preached when the preparation had not been attended 
with earnest prayer? The first sermon after our Lord’s ascension 
had not much that seems striking, thongh three thousand con- 
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versions took place that day, but it was preceded by an eight-days 
prayer-meeting. When John Livingstone, a young man not yet 
ordained, preached after the communion at Shotts, in Lanark- 
shire, over two hundred and fifty years ago, nearly five hundred 
conversions took place; yet it was not a great sermon; but he, 
with many Christians, had spent the previous night in conference 
and prayer. So, too, after another famous communion, that at 
Holywood, a similar night of importunate preparation had been 
spent. Then, too, the sermon was only a plain one. James 
Sherman, who succeeded Rowland Hill at the Surrey Chapel, 
London, was by no means an intellectual man, nor a specially elo- 
quent man. Ile was a praying man; and seldom preached that 
one or more souls were not led to Christ. Eighty-four individ- 
uals, when uniting with the church, attributed their conversion 
to a single sermon of his in 1837. On the scale of divine esti- 
mate the truly great preacher is the self-renouncing, self-for- 
getting minister, whose devout aspirations contemplate the glory 
of God in the religious welfare of men. 

By this method a discreetly courageous fidelity may be ob- 
tained. There are Bible themes so vast, so solemn, that they 
seem to forbid the handling of weak, uninspired men. We shrink 
lest the fate of Uzza should be ours. But the whole counsel of 
God, duly distributed, must be brought forward. Any sugges- 
tion of the timid heart uniformly to pass by these stupendous 
topics, even though some of them are appalling, is to be put aside 
with the rebuke, “ Get thee behind me, Satan!” No subjects 
are likely, at the present time, to be more noted for absence from 
the pulpit than the general judgment and future punishment. 
Criticism will never eliminate from the sacred page passages like 
these: “ The same day that Lot went out of Sodom it rained fire 
and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them all; even thus 
shall it be in the dav when the Son of man is revealed ”; “ Fall on 
us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and 
The greatest of prophets declared, 


from the wrath of the Lamb.”’ 
The greatest 


“ The chaff he will burn with fire unquenchable.” 
of apostles, as eminent for tenderness as for faithfulness, has 
“The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 


placed this on record: 
king vengeance 


heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire ta 
on them that know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power.” The divine Witness himself, clothed with boundless 
knowledge and boundless love, has declared that the Judge will 
say, ““ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels ”’; “ He that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” Has the 
man who does not accept these clearly revealed truths, any right 
in an orthodox pulpit? And what shall be said of preachers who 
accept these fearful truths, honestly or nominally, and year after 
year keep silent concerning them — preachers who have no suffi- 
cient reason for believing but what some of their flocks are liable 
any moment to such awful doom — and yet never lift a warning 
voice? If it is a fearful thing for the impenitent hearer to fall 
into the hands of the living God, will unfaithful pastors go free? 

Fearlessness in fidelity is, of course, far from being the only 
thing required. Right spirit and manner in presentation are 
indispensable, and are to be had in no other way than by pleading 
at the mercy-seat. According as it appears that all proceeds 
from a loving desire, like that of the Master, to rescue perishing 
souls, may portentous warnings be expected to effect their object. 
A friend once asked Robert McCheyne what was his last Sabbath’s 
subject. He replied, ‘“‘ The wicked shall be turned into hell.” 
The friend asked further, “‘ Were you able to preach it with 
tenderness?” That, however, was a point in which McCheyne, 
amidst his high-toned fidelity at St. Peter’s, Dundee, did not fail. 
Few young ministers have spent so much time in prayer as he did. 

Many other subjects require a vigorous moral earnestness, as 
well as considerateness, in their treatment — the guilt of remain- 
ing unreconciled to God; the need of regenerating grace; the 
urgency of many an unwelcome duty; the reasonableness of holy 
living, of a holiness “ without which no man shall see the Lord.” 
Who ean think of preparing to speak on these themes save in the 
hallowed atmosphere of the closet? Evasion here is dark delin- 
quency. But colorless preaching is powerless preaching. Opiate 
ministrations are an offense. At whatever expense — contra- 
diction of sinners, or contradiction of saints — the pulpit should 
be redeemed from the sneer of being “ Coward’s Castle.” 

We next contemplate the minister more immediately upon 
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eutering the pulpit. His special need at that hour is a frame of 
soul pertectly calm and self-possessed, a consciousness that the 
good hand of our God is upon him, and that the pledge will be 
fulfilled, ‘* Lo, I am with you.” These words are the minister’s 
own promise, the prince of promises, one to be pleaded whenever 
a public duty is approached. To no other profession or occupa- 
tion is such warranty given. The very sponsor himself, the very 
treasurer of all grace enters the sanctuary, enters the pulpit with 
his servant. ‘This, in its quieting and elevating influence, cannot 
be realized except as preparatory days and hours have witnessed 
fellowship with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. Con- 
tinuity therein is not only of much importance, but is attained 
easily, compared with the extemporaneous endeavor, made first 
and only on the spot, to obtain what is needed. Is there any 
promise without conditions? Our Lord does not obtrude himself 
unsought upon his ministers. Sunday morning is not the time 
to raise a church bell to its place; but once adjusted beforehand, 
it can then easily be rung. 

While it is imperative that in preparation the sermon should 
be disembarrassed of self, so too at its delivery, as well as through- 
out the service. Devout Saint Bernard on reaching the door of 
the church was wont to say, “ Stay here, all my worldly thoughts.” 
The absence of that cautionary bidding, and the presence of con- 
ceited self-assurance will occasion failure, humiliating failure. 
John Newton, about to preach for the Rev. Mr. Edwards of Leeds, 
was offered a private room before going to the chapel. Mr. 
Newton replied that he was pleased with his present company, 
adding, “I am prepared.” When the time came he announced 
a text and started off fluently, but soon lost his memorized plan, 
became confused, stopped, and asked Mr. Edwards to occupy the 
hour. So chagrined was he that for some time, whenever he saw 
a group of men on the street, he would imagine they were talking 
about him. ‘Tauler, the celebrated mystic, in one instance — 
typical of the man as manuscript chronicles* lately quoted show— 
“ Mounted the lectorium, held his cap before his eyes, and said, 
‘O merciful and eternal God, if it be thy will give me so to speak 


* Thomas A Kempis and the Brothers of Common Life, by the Rev. S. Kitterwell, I. 70. 
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that thy name may be praised and honored, and these men bettered 
thereby.’ ” 

A. word concerning the ministerial air and ways in the pulpit 
will not be out of place. Certain subordinate matters, though 
of comparative unimportance, are at quite a remove from being 
wholly unimportant. ‘To the entire body of ministers it may be 
said: Brethren, do we not need — as truly as our congregations 
do we not need — to share in all parts of public worship, and is 
not that our privilege? Ought we not to be thus engaged in the 
moments of preliminary silence, as well as during the service of 
song’ Is any arrangement, or any failure that interferes with 
this to be tolerated? Should not all concerns of toilet, the finding 
of hymns, ete., be attended to before appearing at the sacred desk? 
The eyes of an assembly are upon us. If our hands are occupied 
in turning leaves, and in other manipulations; or if our eyes rove 
about the house, may not observers accept it as a sanction for their 
wandering thoughts, inattention, and irreverence? Catching the 
ear of sextons, [ would appeal to them: Brethren, let all written 
notices and other messages be communicated to the preacher, save 
in very unusual circumstances, before he enters the auditorium. 
Allow him the rightful opportunity of undisturbed participation 
in the early part of worship as in other parts of service, for which 
he has been praying, and for whose hallowed discharge of duty 
others have been praying. Worshiping for some months many 
vears ago in the Domkirche at Berlin, I remember a beadle 
brought the open Bible to the pulpit—and if a manuscript was 
to be used that was upon it—previous to the preacher’s appear- 
ance, who has then nothing to do with handkerchief or spectacles, 
or with looking at notices; nothing indeed to do but to join the 
assembly in acts of solemn and delightful worship. Less desirable 
things than these are being introduced among us from Germany. 

Nor is the mere handling of books too insignificant a thing 
tobe thought of. David Garrick had a just appreciation of pulpit 
proprieties, and his rebuke to Dr. Stonehouse may well be repeated 
this side of the Atlantic. “ What books,” said the great actor, 
“were those on the desk before you?” “Only the Bible and 
Prayer-Book.” “ Only the Bible and Prayer-Book! Why you 
tossed them backwards and forwards, and turned the leaves as 
carelessly as if they were those of a day-book or ledger.” The 
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man duly devout in his preparation, and duly thoughtful at the 
time, is not likely to need such criticism. 

The real character and spirit of a preacher have inevitably 
much to do with the effect of any discourse, and in these respects 
prayerful preparation has large influence. Successful hypocrisy 
is rare in the pulpit or out of it. Keen scrutiny is exercised down 
inthe pews. ‘The man who presents himself with a lurking desire 
for the praise of men, who stands up with a worldly mind to 


declaim against worldliness, and whose rhetoric has little flavor of 
the closet, may rely upon detection. There are those who will be 
thinking as much about what he is, as about what he savs. Small 
reason is there to expect that spiritual benefit will follow. Against 
pulpit dereliction in this line there is no antidote so effectual as 
that which we are now considering. Joseph Hume, when rallied 
for going to hear Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, replied, “I 


don’t believe all he says, but he does; and once a week at least, I 


like to hear a man who believes what he says. Why, whatever I 
think, that man preaclies as though he felt the Lord Jesus Christ 
were just at his elbow.” A spiritual impress of that sort will be 


a : are 
made upon some, by any minister who is equally thorough in fis 
preparations, equally free from self-seeking, and equally devout 


ie time. But 


it is idle to look for such effects when the 
preacher is trusting to the mechanical instead of to gracious 
dynamics. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to add here that the public devo- 
tional exercises of one who leads sanctuary services will be happily 
influenced by what has now been suggested. Appropriate lan- 
guage, reverential utterance, can hardly fail, under the dominat- 
ine thought that an address is being made to the holy, heart- 
searching God, instead of to an assembly of pew-proprietors. 
Three abominations, yea four, that bring desolation to genuine 
ievotion in the holy place, will thus be avoided — studied ele- 
gance and eloquence; flattery by way of the mercy-seat; remunera- 
tion for some kindness by attempts to coin the gold of the merey- 
seat into ready money; sending to heaven some one recently de- 
ceased, who had given no evidence of a renewed heart. It is thus 


that whatever good effects might follow truth preached is often 


neutralized. 
Cobperative prayer is a point deserving notice. That was 
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something which Paul solicited. In three Epistles he writes, 
‘ Brethren, pray for us.’ A pastor may well make it the subject 
of occasional, if not frequent, requests that hearers offer petitions, 
specifically in his behalf, amidst their week-day devotions and at 
the opening of Lord’s Day services. Thus may the fullest unique 
harmony be established between speaker and audience. May not 
many a Sunday in the course of a year thus prove a Whitsunday? 
Sometimes a syndicate of supplication is privately organized by a 
few individuals; and most blessed results follow. Under such 
circumstances a more vital harmony between pulpit and pew is 
pretty sure to be secured. The preacher becomes a dynamo 
stored from beyond the clouds. Not only is there an a ljusted 
conductor between his previous preparation and present discharge 
of duty, but a bond of hallowed unity between speaker and hear- 
ers. The instrument of ten strings, duly attuned, will be far more 
completely in accord with the place and the hour. Truly sacred 
music, sacred eloquence will follow. In the absence of this what 
unresponsive, labored work is preaching! The power of such 
nusie as that of Hiindel falls flat upon a French audience. An 


i 


atmospa 


{ here of scepticism will not convey the religious expression 
* the sound, “ the word,” not being mixed with 


f hha eat ah \ VW 
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faith in them that hear it. On the other hand, what consecrated 
preacher has not experienced a hallowed glow upon finding him- 
self en rapport with a receptive congregation? Pastor Gossner 

aks for evangelical Germany: “I felt a fire within me. 
Awakened souls felt the same. They offered up prayers for me 
as T ascended the pulpit, so that I was enabled to preach with 
power and unction.” On another oceasion: ‘ The Spirit of the 
Lord worked powerfully within me, and I was enabled to bear 


testimony to the Lord. Some were quite overcome; and others 
filled with the Spirit of peace. Both parties told me that they 


lost sight of me personally, and felt as if Christ were speaking to 


los 
them.” Consummate testimony! 

Certain incidental benefits also will follow. On the Lord’s 
Day sanctified consentaneousness, as just observed, is a great 
The wave of congregational intercession for the 


\ 


desideratum. 
preacher should meet congeniality in the pulpit, while a refluent 


wave reaches the pew, and silently exerts an elevating educational 


* Blakie, ‘‘ For the Work of the Ministry,” 6. 
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power. Priests must indeed bear the ark of the covenant, but 
the people must, at the appropriate time, lift heart and voice if the 
walls of Jericho are to fall down. Nothing in the kingdom of 
Christ is a more blessed reality, and at the same time more myste- 
rious, than a gracious harmony between the prayerful speaker 
and praying hearers. Sacred assimilation goes on. Sunday- 
School teachers and lay laborers in other departments will un- 
consciously experience an adventitious training. The preacher 
himself finds that week-day services also partake substantially of 
the same character as Sunday services. Pastoral visits then take 
on a type differing decidedly from calls of ceremony. It is said 
of the devoted William Pennefather that he never entered a house 
without praver. Should there be any pastor of whom the same 
inay not be said? If any man on the face of this earth is bound 
assiduously to cultivate the Christian virtues, to strive with in- 
tensencss that worldly ambition may be crucified that he may 
have in perfection the self-sacrificing spirit of Jesus Christ, it is 
the minister of the Word. If any man is specially liable to that 
most seductive poison, spiritual pride, it is the minister of the 
Word. If any man is peculiarly exposed to the damaging effects 
of liuman praise, it is the minisfér of the Word. Against these 
and every other insidious influence there is no antiseptic like a 
transforming fellowship, intimate and habitual, with Him before 
whom the heavenly hosts ery, Holy, Holy, Holy! “O God in 
heaven,” cried Norman McLeod, ‘“ O God in heaven, keep me 


from courting popularity! ”’ 


AvuaGustus C. THOMPSON. 

















JOHN ROBINSON, PASTOR OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS. 


No sufficient biographical sketch of John Robinson has been 
written. The general scope of his influence has been defined, 
but there is yet lacking a careful study of his development and 
personality. To lay the basis in these respects for a discrimi- 
nating biography is the purpose of this paper, and of the one 
which will follow. 

PURITAN BEGINNINGS. 

With the accession of Edward VI to the English throne, in 
1547, the small Protestant party that had emerged into view 
during the reign of Henry VIII, came into power. From the 
beginning of this reign appeared a deliberate attempt to rid 
England of Roman Catholic doctrine as well as of papal eccle- 
siastical supremacy. In January, 1549, Parliament confirmed 
the prayer-book, which had been prepared on the basis of such 
Roman missals as that of Sarum. <A point of seemingly minor 
importance in this service-book was the retention of the priestly 
vestments. ‘This matter became a watch-word with men whose 
tendencies were toward a completer separation from Rome in 
every respect, and the Puritan movement was destined to 
erystallize about this point. It first took shape in the objections 
of Hooper to the vestments (1549). An increasing number of 
reforming clergy came quickly to accord with him. 

Meantime there was a definite attempt made at doctrinal 
statement by the Protestant party. Forty-two Articles of Faith 
received the royal sanction in 1551; these subsequently became 
the thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican church. But this 
doctrinal change was carried out during the minority of the 
King, generally without the consent of either Parliament or 
Convocation, and rested upon most insecure foundations. The 
people were not ready for it, and the death of the King put an 
end to the attempt. 

A violent Roman Catholic reaction began when Mary was 
crowned Queen, October 1, 15538. It seemed completely 
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triumphant in spite of a few secret congregations that main- 
tained a Protestant worship. Nominally the national religion 
was restored to that of the last days of Henry VIII; practically 
it was a complete return to the papal system. Heretics were 
driven into exile, imprisoned, and slain. The real line of de- 
velopment which we must follow is from those ardent leaders 
who were seeking a more perfect reform under Edward VI, and 
which attempt was checked by the young monarch’s death, 
through the Marian exiles in Continental cities, to the religious 
policy of Elizabeth, in the execution of which these returned 
exiles played a most important part. Following this line, we 
find ourselves concerned chiefly with a community at Frankfurt 
am Main, who had settled there in 1554, and had been allowed 
by the local authorities to maintain their own form of worship. 
They did not, however, conform to the ritual of Edward VI, but 
used no surplice in their worship, dispensed with the litany, and 
allowed the people to make no replies after the minister. The 
results of this action lie before us in a small book issued later 
by them. The changes which they had made did not meet the 
approval of their fellow-exiles in Strasburg and Ziirich, and the 
latter urged their Frankfort brethren to adhere strictly to the 
order of worship enjoined by King Edward. This counsel was 
rejected, and, in defense of their action, the Frankfort brethren 
said : 

“If any think that the not using the book in all points 
should weaken our godly fathers’ and brethren’s hands, or be a 
disgrace to the worthy laws of King Edward, let them consider 
that they have . . . . altered many things in it heretofore, 
and it God had not in these wicked days otherwise determined, 
would hereafter have altered more; and in our case we doubt 
not but they would have done as we do.” 

lt was indeed known that Crammer had drawn up a form of 
common-prayer “much more perfect,” but the condition of the 
clergy made it impossible to carry it out. Thus the general move- 
ment toward reform was maintained during the Roman Catholic 
supremacy, and made progress abroad under the impetus already 
gained in the reign of Edward, and from the Continental re- 
formers. 

With the accession of Elizabeth the religious status of the 
realm was subjected to another change. The determining word 
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for the religious policy of the Queen herself is compromise. 
Elizabeth was a Roman Catholic by inclination, and an Anglican 
hy poliey. She chose to be the head of a national church, which 
should be neither so Protestant that it would repel her Roman 
Catholic subjects, nor so Roman that the Protestants in the 
kingdom would be unable to become its members. To this end 
she employed many of the returned exiles as her ecclesiastical 
ministers, who, under their sovereign’s eye, would scarcely carry 
reformation too far, but whose name would help to appease the 
demands of all who were zealous for reform. 

. The new organization was effected by the renewal of the 
Act of Supremacy, which was generally enforced ; by the passage 
of the Act of Uniformity in 1559, which was also generally 
obeyed; and by the re-enactment of the thirty-nine Articles 
(1662), which met no opposition. 

But Elizabeth’s system was one which could never afford 
satisfaction. It undoubtedly offered favorable conditions for the 
development of the popular mind into a more thoroughly 
Protestant attitude ; but when that point had been reached the 
new organization was not elastic enough to yield. The first 
opposition came, naturally, from bishops such as Parker and 
Jewell, who either thoroughly ignored or opposed the use of the 


vestments. At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign there are 
three parties visible: (1) The Roman Catholic party, de- 


creasing in size. (2) The compromise Anglican party of the 
(Jueen, at first supreme, but later failing to satisfy the growing 
demand for reform. (3) The Reform party, now known as 
Puritans, inereasing slowly in strength, and embracing the 
radical elements in the kingdom. The contest between the last 
two in its initial stages forms the first period of the Puritan 
movement. 


THE ORIGIN OF SEPARATION. 


A still more fundamental examination of the constitution of 
the Anglican church was bound to come, and this was entered 
upon by the Puritans in the second stage of their development, 
under the lead of Thomas Cartwright. 

Cartwright was a follower of Calvin both in dogma and in 
polity. He lost his position as Divinity Professor at Cambridge 
in 1571 as a result of his opinions expressed against the Angli- 
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can system. He held that the Scriptures teach an authoritative 
system of polity, of which the diocesan episcopate forms no part; 
that excommunication should be used more freely ; that mem- 
bers of the church should have a share in the selection of their 
ministers. He also maintained the doctrine of a national 
church, of which all the baptized inhabitants of England not 
excommunicate were ipso facto members ; this membership the 
clergy were to train to holiness of life; the magistrate was to 
suppress heresy and compel to uniformity ; the true reformer was 
to remain within the Anglican church, working for its purifica- 
tion ; separation from it was schism and grave sin. This out- 
lined the policy of the Presbyterian Puritan party until the civil 
war. 

The two parties carried on a vigorous contest, and Anglican 
views of the episcopate grew more intense under the stress of 
opposition. On the other hand, the Puritans were the victims 
of increasing persecution at the hands of the dominant party. 

But there were certain points in the teachings of Cartwright 
which were likely to make his system merely a school in which 
zealous men would be trained for farther advance. For his 
church was national in character, and all reform must be 
waited for at the hands of the civil magistrates. 

There were also in England many Anabaptists. Their teach- 
ings, perhaps, exerted some influence on Robert Browne, but 
even this cannot be clearly shown. On the other hand, the 
principles of the two bodies differ so essentially that, as a whol., 
they appear independent of each other, and correspond only 
because they are the common expression of the general attempt 
at a more earnest religious life, and a return to the Scriptures. 

Passing by certain obscure, incipient movements about Lon- 
don in the vicinity of the year 1567, we find the Separatist idea 
coming to its first full expression in the writings and work of 
the much-maligned, erratic Robert Browne (cir. 1550-cir. 1653). 
It was while pastor of a church of Puritan tendencies, about 
1580, that he seems to have become convinced that the Puritan 
reformation had not gone far enough, and that a radical separa- 
tion without waiting longer for help either from the impotent 
magistrate, or from the sad minority of faithful clergy, was the 
only possible means of reforming the church and avoiding per- 
sonal sin. Browne thus uttered his practical protest in the 
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form of a principle, to the effect that the sin of the bishops in 
maintaining an unscriptural church order, and in hindering 
efforts to reform the same, became by participation the sin of all 
ministers and members remaining within the false order. This 
is the principle that became so potent later under the general 
designation, Connivancy at Sin. In 1582 Browne sent out two 
important treatises, in which his general system of polity was 
displayed. We may sum this up under three heads: 

First. A Christian church is a company of persons possessing 
Christian character, united to each other and to God in the 
bonds of a covenant. To each of these churches are given 
all the powers necessary for self-organization, government, and 
discipline. This church is a democracy under the immediate and 
absolute headship of Christ. Each member is responsible for 
the welfare of the church to which he belongs. Second. But 
churches also have mutual responsibilities for counsel and aid. 
This serves as an inter-ecclesiastical bond to unite the inde- 
pendent units. Third. The church and state are entirely inde- 
pendent of each other; hence civil magistrates have no righit to 
exercise lordship in spiritual things. 

These opinions were so radical that they called out a procla- 
mation in the name of Queen Elizabeth against the books, and 
the possession and circulation of them was serious enough 
charge to result in the execution of two men found guilty of it 
in 1583. But Browne’s work was practically overthrown by his 
personal incapacity as a leader. He returned into the Anglican 
church, and died in prison an aged and despised man. 

The results of his writing began to appear in what was now 
opprobriously termed ‘+ Brownism” as represented by two men, 
Henry Barrowe and John Greenwood. We pass now to the 
second stage of the Separatist movement, and from Eastern 
England to London. In 1586 Barrowe and Greenwood were 
both arrested, and confined more or less closely until their 
execution together in 1593. During this time they, nevertieless, 
managed to prepare enough manuscript to occupy over 900 
printed pages of controversial and exegetical literature. In this 
lies a new statement of the general principles of Browne. The 
radical ideas of the latter are mitigated. The attack upon the 
Anglican communion, polity, and worship is of the same nature 
Sut the new cast is aristocratic, and 


as Browne’s had been. 
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not democratic. The government of the individual congregation 
is placed almost entirely in the hands of the rulers of the congre- 
gation; the officers become the church. The power, indeed, 
remains with the church; but practically the eldership assumes 
gradually the place of undisputed pre-eminence. 

Concerning the various attempts to realize these theories in 
practice at home and abroad, it is not necessary to state more 
than that they were unsuccessful. Men paid with their lives 
the price of their opinions ; but the leaders and congregations 
lacked the necessary force of personal character to bring things 
successfully to pass. At the close of the sixteenth century it 
was apparent that, unless more patient and judicious leaders 
should sueceed Browne and Barrowe, their opinions could not 
survive. The force ofa really strong personality had not yet been 
brought to bear upon the realization of the Separatist ideal. 
Such a contact of a judicious leader with a Separatist congrega- 
tion might form a third period of its history. This came to 
pass in the North of England, in the neighborhood of Gains- 
borough-on-Trent, when a small Separatist congregation there 
was joined by John Robinson. 

ROBINSON’S LIFE. 

Robinson left no autobiography ; the personal element in his 
writings is relatively small; and the references to him by his 
contemporaries do not furnish details concerning his life. The 
date of his birth is determined by an entry in the records of 
Leyden University as follows: 


1615 Joannes Robintsonus Anglus 
Sept. 5 Ann. XXXIX. 
Coss. permissu Stud. Theol. alit Familiam. 


This enables us to fix upon the year 1575-76 as that of his 
birth. He seems to have been born in the county of Lincoln- 
shire, but of this there is no safe eviderice. His connection with 
the Separatists of Gainsborough-on-Trent lends some force to 
the conjecture that this was also the town of his birth. Of his 
childhood and early life we know nothing. We are also unin- 
formed as to the social character of his family, and the early 
education that he received. The general inference to be drawn 
from his means of livelihood, and his financial enterprises in 
Levden is that he was not from the poorer classes. 
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Robinson first appears in contemporary records on the rolls 
of Corpus Christi (Benet) College at the time he entered the 
University of Cambridge. The record is as follows: 

John Robinson, F. Linesh, admitted 1592, Fell. 1598. 


This would make Robinson a student at Cambridge at the 
age of 16-17. Corpus Christi was one of the smaller of the 
Cambridge colleges, had, perhaps, 110 members inclusive of 
instructors, and it is significant that no less than three pioneer 
Separatists had been students there, viz.: Robert Browne, his co- 
laborer, Harrison, and John Greenwood. 

The entire University had become filled with the Puritan 
teachings which Cartwright had advocated, and during Robin- 
son’s student days it was necessary for the Vice-Chancellor to 
officially deny that a presbytery had been formed in St. John’s 
College. Robinson received his degree at Cambridge, and was 
appointed Fellow in 1599. Immediately after this he went 
evidently to Norwich or its vicinity, where he labored, probably 
in the capacity of a curate, until about 1604, when he was 
suspended by his Bishop, Jegon, formerly Master of Corpus 
Christi College. He then went leisurely to Cambridge, where 
he spent some time in discussion and thought, and finally, re- 
signing his Fellowship, he went to Gainsborough-on-Trent, 
where he united himself as a Separatist with a congregation that 
had been gathered there under John Smyth. So much seems 
clear concerning the external history of Robinson’s movements 
up to this time. We must now seek to determine, so far as 
possible, the steps by which he reached his first position as a 
Separatist. 

If Robinson came from the vicinity of Gainsborough-on- 
Trent, he had spent his early days in a region where religious 
opinion had always been of a pronounced type. The neighborhood 
had been filled with the monasteries of the conspicuous religious 
orders previous to the suppressions under Henry VIII; later the 
Puritan preachers were active there; and it is a remarkable 
fact that from three small villages within a few miles of each 
other came pioneer leaders of three great non-conformist bodies. 

Young Robinson was, on entering the University, a member 
by birth of the state church. His conversion took place before he 


separated from it. This change seems to have been a matter of 
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intense personal conviction to him. He describes it in the 
terms of that Calvinistic theology which then obtained in the 
Anglican church, and to which Robinson through all his life 
maintained unswerving allegiance. When the break came, it 
was not a question of dogma, but an issue of practical life and 
polity, which formed the pivot on which he swung free from the 
Anglican communion. So far as we can trace this influence to 
any one source, it is to a representative of the Puritan tenden- 
cies of the University, William Perkins, of Christ’s College and 
St. Andrew’s. Robinson nowhere asserts the definite influence 
of Perkins upon him; but he often writes so that the strong 
formative intluence of the Puritan preacher upon the University 
student is apparent. The pupil went beyond his master, to 
whom he owed his initial incentive. 

Another element entered into the developmental forces act- 
ing upon Robinson, and prevented him from becoming the mere 
follower of one teacher or teaching. This was his constant 
sense of the sufficiency and authority of the Scriptures. When 
his attention was first drawn to the teachings of the Separatist 
writers by means of some of their books, Robinson at first held 
to his former position of a conforming Puritan. But later he 
abandoned this policy, went to the Scriptures as the source of 
final appeal, not pinning his faith ‘upon the sleeves o! the 
most learned.” 

These forces were at work in a mind of a pre-eminently 
practical cast, distrustful of itself, not quick at conclusions, but 
wresting truth as from a foe at the cost of agony. 

His final decision was not reached until after the period of 
his work about Norwich. He seems to have left Cambridge a 
loyal enough member of the state church to allow of conformity 
to its usages, and probably of ordination at the hands of a 
bishop. His desire was to preach; religion was a matter of 
life, and the attainment of personal righteousness the end of 
religious effort. And now came the practical point about which 
his new opinion was to gather. He saw the absolute contradic- 
tion between the church as the communion of the elect and the 
parish church. His personal allegiance to his former teachings 
could not hold when he finally began to “ search the Scriptures.” 
From this court of final appeal he emerged a Separatist. 

But Robinson did not move hastily. There was none of the 
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rashness about him which characterized his contemporary, John 
Smyth. When Robinson was suspended for his utterances, he 
sought another position where he might express his opinions 
and yet remain a conforming member of the state church. But 
here he was unsuccessful. He refused finally to conform. 
Meantime the Hampden Court Conference outlined the imperial 
policy of pitiless opposition to the Puritans; convocation inten- 
sified its canons; and with a “troubled heart”? Robinson went 
to Cambridge, and thence to the Gainsborough congregation. 
We must now follow the history of a branch of this to a new 
home in Holland. 

It was probably in the year 1602, that a Separatist congrega- 
tion was formed from a company of small farmers at Gains- 
borough-on-Trent. They covenanted together “to walke in all 
His wayes made known, or to be made known unto them, accord- 
ing to their best endeavours, whatsoever it should cost them, the 
Lord assisting them.” Their leader was John Smyth, a man of 
a good deal of native ability, described as a good preacher, but 
tending to go to extremes, and laying undue emphasis on the 
more radical and revolutionary elements of the New Testament. 
John Robinson became associated with this congregation 
in 1604, probably in no official capacity. What his visible 
means of support were during this time we do not know. For 
a year and a half, however, he seems to have been closely asso- 
ciated with Smyth, to whose influence upon him he himself 
confesses. 

Persecution began to increase; and the principle seems 
to have been already evolved, that a church should not be com- 
posed of more members than could meet together at one time. 
Hence, as the members were separated by a distance of some 
miles, and Postmaster William Brewster of Scrooby was able to 
offer a part of the congregation a place for worship in the 
manor house there, a division by mutual consent took place in 
1606. The Gainsborough section emigrated to Amsterdam 
probably in the same year; the Scrooby congregation was organ- 
ized probably with Robinson as its pastor, Richard Clifton as 
teacher, and William Brewster as elder. 

But the Scrooby congregation was not left to pursue its way 
unmolested. Plans for emigration to avoid continued persecu- 
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tion were begun late in 1607, and during the period from April to 
August, 1608, the majority of the congregation reached 
Amsterdam. 

In Amsterdam they found two congregations of English 
Separatists, the London Church, under the leadership of John- 
son and Ainsworth, between whom a sharp conflict was about to 
begin, that would end in the rupture of the congregation, and 
the brethren from Gainsborough, whose ranks were immediately 
to be broken by contention. This was an atmosphere utterly 
uncongenial to Robinson. He had one hundred members with 
him, and their petition to immigrate was granted by the author- 
ities of the city of Leyden, on Feb. 12, 1609. In the following 
May, the congregation reached its new home. 

Here, for sixteen years, Robinson did his work as pastor, 
organizer, and controversialist. His first preserved booklet was 
put out during his Amsterdam sojourn, and he was probably in 
the midst of his largest work when he reached Leyden. These 
show us that his development from 1604, had been along the 
line of Barrowe’s type of teaching. He tended toward an in- 
tenser emphasis upon the necessity of absolute separation from 
the Anglican church even to the smallest matter of fellowship 
and communion. 

When Robinson reached Leyden, he found at last a place of 
residence that was congenial, for the great University at that 
time outranked his own alma mater, and there were three large 
reformed churches in the city. It was also possible there, for 
the personality of the pastor to work upon his people, unhindered 
by the persecutions in England or the vagaries in Amsterdam. 
He was a young man of 55 years, ready for action and achieve- 
ment. The members of the congregation were poor and obliged 
to be content with humble work. In 1611, Robinson and three 
others purchased a desirable property near the Pieter’s Kerk, at 
$12,000. This became the center of all the peculiarly church 
life of the congregation, which seems never to have taken on 


a price equivalent in modern American currency to $10,000- 


-any communal aspect. There is no trace of the socialistic 
tendencies in Robinson’s church which played such havoc 
among the Anabaptists. The congregation increased from one 
to three hundred members before 1620, and was acknowledged 


by the city magistrates as a body of honest men. 
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Meantime Robinson’s counsel was sought in church matters. 
The storm broke at Amsterdam, and his advice and mediation 
were in frequent demand. Moderation, peace, and forbearance 
are the keynotes to his replies so far as we have them preserved. 
Also Robinson’s advice and friendship were sought by English 
reformers who were not Separatists. He was in close com- 
munication with the “learned Ames,’ who probably influenced 
him greatly. And still more important was his contact with 
Henry Jacob, whom Robinson brought to a full acceptance of 
the Leyden church’s system of polity, and who established in 
England in 1616 the first permanent independent church on the 
Leyden model. 

Robinson was also busy in dogmatic discussion. He became 
immatriculated as a student of theology in the University in 
1615. The atmosphere was sultry with the continuation of the 
great Gomar-Arminius controversy, which had a_ political as 
well as a theological significance. Robinson held a_ public 
dispute with Episcopius, the successor of Arminius in the 
Academy at Leyden, which shows that he held a worthy position 
among the learned men of the city. 

But it soon became apparent, that in spite of a gratifying 
growth and slight prosperity, Robinson’s congregation pi: 
hope for nothing beyond final absorption into the ranks of the 
Dutch reformed churches. The struggle for existence was a 
hard one, for the exiles were farmers and ill-adapted to city life. 
The young men were entering the army or going to sea. Robin- 
son particularly deplored the influence of the continental Sunday 
upon his flock. But more than all, his evangelistic spirit de- 
manded room for freer development. This led to the concep- 
tion of a plan for emigration to America. It was not without 
precedent. And so, as early as 1616, Robinson arranged seasons 
of fasting and prayer, preached on the special duties involved in 
such a movement, and with Brewster, Carver, and Cushman, set 
forward the enterprise in England. The difficulties in the way 
were enormous, but Robinson appears during these four years of 
business transactions until 1620, as an indomitable organizer. 

When the departure came, Robinson remained behind with 
the aged and weaker members, hoping soon to follow the emi- 
grants. But he never reached America. His death came sud- 


denly, and he was buried on the fourth of March, 1625. 
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JOHN ROBINSON’S PERSONALITY AND HIS PLACE IN THE HISTORY 
OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


The chief thing about John Robinson is personal religion. 
Under that one category he himself subsumes all that tends to 
man’s happiness; it is the chief thing about a nation as well as 
about aman. Yet men have other duties which are sacred and 
obligatory: the religious man is to be a better citizen because 
of his religion. Practically he did not work his ideas clear from 
hierarchical elements; but he always exalted the civil state and 
the duties of citizenship. His theology was theocentric ; he 
never discusses Christology, and he speaks very little of the 
earthly life of Christ. The world is the work of God, who 
is immanent in it. Nature he considers in a medieval light; 
the stars are possessed of superhuman “virtues.” Even his 
thought of flowers and blue skies is joyous, not because he takes 
a spontaneous delight in that which is beautiful, but because 
“the works of God” are manifested in them. The world of his 
fellow-men, too, is seen through the medium of his religious 
thought. There is little true good in the world, he exclaims; 
earth is more like hell than heaven; men love evil most of all; 
the endless, awful punishments of the wicked after death are not 
more than their desert. And yet, in spite of a religious pessim- 
ism so deep, Robinson is a man of unbounded hope in the thought 
of redemption and the life of the believer on earth. The church 
is ** heaven on earth.” His own congregation is filled with 
“the beauty of Zion and the glory of the Lord.” It is worth 
struggle and exile to preach this gospel. Personally he seems 
joyous in his difficulties and exile. Introspection plays a large 
part in the working of his mind; his own weakness, failure, and 
sin he confesses at times with intense expressions. And yet he 
always regards himself as personally in union with God, by Him 
kept from evil, and redeemed forever from final death. ‘There 
is much in this of the “language of Zion.” But we see here a 
sincere soul who makes personal religion the very center of all 
his thought concerning God, the world, his fellow-men, and 
himself. 

From this flows the second great fact about him; he was a 
practical reformer. In every undertaking to which he put his 
hand his desire was to advance the righteousness of individual 
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and community. The first and the persistent fact about his 
work isits practical and not its speculative character. He sought’ 
to bring men to realize their professed faith in a righteous life. 
Verbal profession of that faith was not enough; it must become 
actual in holy living. But this he found to be impossible in the 
parish church. The practical difficulty drove him to the New 
Testament and to the theological system of Calvin. From these 
he drew the ideas which shaped his polity ; but not because he 
held a dogma first and translated it into polity. In practical 
despair he turned to these sources for help; a necessity of his 
work and not a dictate of his logic made him a Separatist. And 
hence, he would be likely later to modify his position where his 
personal sense of necessity or expediency dictated, rather than 
where his purely logical conclusions might demand it. 

But, although so pre-eminently a reformer, Robinson was not 
a revolutionist. He proclaimed a gospel of universal equality 
for believers, but we have noticed already his loyalty to the 
state, and the freedom of his church from communistic tendencies. 
Robinson seems to have remained practically uninfluenced by the 
Anabaptists. The points in which his teaching agrees with theirs are 
due to the common emphasis on certain great truths of the Gospel. 
They agreed in the general desire for a restoration of primitive 
Christianity, in the authority of Seripture, and in the regenerate 
character of the church. But they absolutely disagreed in rela- 
tion to dogmatie principles, the limitation of baptism to adult 
believers, “inner light” and personal revelation, the taking of 
oaths, and the legality of war, the exercise of the magistracy by 
church members, and other points. Robinson expressly repudi- 
ates Anabaptist teaching, and there is no indication of friendly 
contact between him and the Anabaptist leaders. 

At this point the question also erises concerning the influ- 
ence exerted upon Robinson during nis residence in Leyden by 
forees peculiarly Dutch. This is bound up with the whole dis- 
cussion not yet settled regarding the Netherland’s influence 
upon the Puritan and Pilgrim movement in general. We can 
safely say only that the liberalizing policy of Robinson may 
have been encouraged by the freedom which he found in Holland, 
while his connection with the high Calvinistic party in the uni- 
versity probably intensified his dogmatic positions. We simply 
cannot find definite points at which this influence made itself felt. 
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Our chief impressions of Robinson are drawn from his con- 
troversies.* He held his opinions as a matter of conscience, and 
clung to them in general with tenacity ; yet he expresses also 
his recognition of the fact that he was liable to error. He is 
in temper a conservative. Winslow bears testimony also to his 
irenic spirit in his own church, and in his relations to the Am- 
sterdam congregation we see the same. A similar spirit ap- 
pears frequently in his printed writings. His honesty in argu- 


ment is also striking; he often states the positions of his 
opponents before replying to them, and in no case have we found 
him taking unfair advantage of or misrepresenting an argument 
of an opponent. In comparison with the controversial litera- 
ture of the time, Robinson possesses very little of the harsh- 
ness and personal invective which was a common weapon against 


a foe. 

Robinson’s learning was very extensive. He shows a knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, used the New Testament in the original, wrote 
a very fair Latin style, and was especially familiar with the 
Fathers of the first four centuries, the Latin classics, and such 
reformers as Calvin and Peter Martyr. There is also an ele- 
ment of criticism in his treatment of the Fathers. He does not 
hesitate to charge them with error, and with having sometimes 
ushered the cause of Antichrist into the world. He esteems 
their authority, but does not recognize their infallibility or ex- 
emption from criticism. He is an independent scholar in rela- 
tion to the Scriptures. He appeals directly to the Word; com- 
mentaries and interpretations are of use, but only the original 
Scriptures are final and necessary. He holds to their perfect 
inspiration ; but his view of this seems to have changed some- 
what, for we find him maintaining against Yates that they con- 
tain a natural element, and that only those parts of them which 
cannot be accounted for by ordinary means are to be regarded 
as supernatural. There is also something very broad in Robin- 
son’s scope and method of observation. Narrowed to the neces- 
sities of partisan discussion, ministering to a small community, 
and fighting for existence religiously, it would have been most 
natural for his field of view to have been confined to the narrow 
world of his controversy and ministry. But he casts his net 
widely ; classical learning, the literary life of the church, and 


* See article in next number of Recorp on ‘* Robinson's controversies. ”’ 
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“the great volume of men’s manners” come within its reach. 
His observation is marked by shrewd common-sense first of all ; 
he possesses a philosophy of practical life. 

Robinson’s argument is generally logical; he handles his 
facts adroitly ; but his style is heavy, and his polemic very often 
wearisome. He is earnest and sincere, with only occasional 
flashes of humor. 

We must now sketch briefly the impress which Robinson’s 
personality made upon his own time. We have noticed the his- 
tory of every Separatist congregation except his, especially that 
under the lead of Smyth. Without exception, these fell to 
pieces, most often because of the personal vagaries of their 
leaders, or their inability to restrain the radical elements in their 
congregations. This was the case in John Smyth’s church, 
which was composed of members of the same social condition, 
who had been neighbors in England to Robinson’s congregation. 
Yet the latter trebled’ its membership in Holland, colonized 
Plymouth, and left an enviable record for self-control and honor- 
able citizenship behind them. John Robinson was either their 
sole officer, or had only Elder Brewster for associate. The con- 
clusion is beyond doubt that the personal impression of Robin- 
son’s character upon his congregation accounts for the fact 
noted above. And this conclusion is borne out by the personal 
testimony of Winslow and Bradford. 

It has been customary to speak of Robinson in connection 
with the phrase “ more light,’ which was used in the Farewell 
Address which Robinson is said to have made as the exiles were 
about to send the emigrant party to America. The words are 
as follows : 

‘In the next place for the wholesome counsel Mr. Robinson gave that 
part of the church whereof *he was pastor, at their departure from him to be- 
gin the great work of plantation in New England, . . . he used these ex- 
pressions, or to the same purpose: We are now erelong to part asunder, and 
the Lord knoweth whether he should ever live to see our faces again; but 
whether the Lord had appointed it or not, he charged us before God and his 
blessed angels, to follow him no further than he had followed Christ. And 
if God should reveal anything to us by any other instrument of his, to be as 
ready to receive it, as ever we were to receive any truth by his ministry: For 
he was very confident the Lord had more truth and light yet to break forth 
out of his holy Word. He took occasion also to bewail the state and condi- 
tion of the reformed churches, who were come to a period in religion and 
would go no further than the instruments of their reformation: As, for exam- 
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ple, the Lutherans could not be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw, for 
whatever part of God’s will he had further imparted and revealed to Calvin, 
they would rather die than embrace it. And as also, saith he, you see the 
Calvinists, they stick where he left them; a misery much to be lamented, for, 
though they were precious shining lights in their time, yet God had not re- 
vealed his whole will to them . . . Here also he put usin mind of our 
Church-covenant, at least that part of it, whereby we promise and covenant 
with God and one with another, to receive whatsoever light or truth shall be 
made known to us from his written word: but withal [he] exhorted us to take 
heed what we received for truth and well to examine and compare, and weigh 
it with other Scriptures of truth before we received it. For, saith he, it is not 
possible the Christian world should come so lately out of such thick, anti- 
christian darkness, and that full perfection of knowledge should break forth 
at once.” 

This is evidently Winslow’s report from memory. It is the 
only authentic source, all others being traceable to this. Its 
integrity and -genuineness are safely established. The context 
in which it occurs is as follows: Winslow published his book 
in 1648 against Gorton, who had charwed that Robinson, as 
pastor, made “and to the last professed separation from other 
the churches of Christ.” To disprove this, Winslow brings for- 
ward: first, his personal testimony as to Robinson’s ideas on 


separation; second, the practice of the Leyden congregation ; 
third, the farewell words of Robinson himself. Hence, as used 
by Winslow, the words are concerned with polity and not with 


dogma. 

This accords with the conclusions which we have reached 
in this paper on other grounds. Robinson’s dogma was 
inflexible ; his views on polity were open to change. Is there a 
contradiction in this phenomenon ? 

Every reformer has certain points to which he clings with 
life-and-death tenacity. He has something illogical, often some- 
thing fanatical about him. He is logigal up to the point at 
which the matter for which he is fighting is touched; then he is 
obstinate. Necessity in practical life masters the reasoning 
faculty, in other words, necessity becomes logic. 

We have established the fact that John Robinson was an in- 
tense religious reformer by nature, personally practical, and an 
organizer of marked power; necessity drove him to two sources 
of authority, the New Testament and Calvinism. Now such a 
person as Robinson was, would incline to yield wherever practice 
showed him that the vital point contended for was not sur- 
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rendered in change; he would remain utterly inflexible where- 
ever its loss was involved in any change. This is what hap- 
pened at Leyden. Practical experience showed that the 
severity of the original separation could be mitigated without 
the loss of the great idea that the congregation was a commun- 
ion of saints, possessing the full power of Christ for self-organ- 
ization and purification. To the pacific, large-minded pastor 
that change was welcome, and he made it. But to him, free- 
will, the universal atonement of Christ, the whole system of 
Arminius seemed to cut at his great idea; he stiffened in inflex- 
ibility. The two acts are consistent parts of one personality, 
the personality of a supremely religious, catholic, but intense re- 
former. 

Hence, Robinson’s words “ more light,” which he uses again 
and again in his writings do truly represent him. The logic of 
practice may have shown his successors that the Leyden pastor’s 
dogma as well as polity was capable of illumination. That does 
not diminish the nobility of his parting counsel. 

Robinson’s strength lay in the poaver which he possessed to 
impress other men. He stands in the history of Congregation 
alism at a most important juncture. Out from the sphere of his 
influence went, on the one hand, the founder of the English Inde- 
pendents, and, on the other, the Pilgrim Fathers. For the first 
time a man had arisen, who was strong enough to control the 
revolutionary elements in the congregations, and shape a con- 
sistent system capable of growth and persistence. Beyond the 
personal influence exerted upon Jacob, we can follow no broad 
lines in English Independency, directly traceable to Robinson. 
But Plymouth bears the indelible marks of his influence. 
Through the Plymouth men the Puritan colonists of Massa- 
chusetts Bay were brought to embrace Separation. But the two 
remain distinct in spirit. Persecutions never took place in 
Plymouth ; they were frequent in the larger communities. This 
fact goes back to the teaching, practice, and spirit of the Leyden 
pastor. : 
Robert Browne was the original thinker who brought Con- 
gregational principles to some degree of formulated expression, 
but did great harm by his instability. Barrowe and Greenwood 
shaped a Presbyterian system which was neither one thing nor 
another, and were the martyrs of the early movement. Henry 
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Ainsworth was a scholar aud judicious organizer, but in the en- 
vironment at Amsterdam could not work out the new system 
successfully. John Robinson grasped the entire movement so 
comprehensively and was himself a man of such personal power, 
that he is not only the greatest of the Separatists but the virtual 
founder of Congregationalism. 


Ozora S. Davis. 























Book Notes. 


Another volume of the Modern Readers’ Bible is at hand. It contains II 
Samuel, I and II Kings, and is entitled ‘‘ The Kings.” An extended review of 
this series appeared in our last issue, and it is only necessary to say that this 
volume carries out the same general principles. It does not pretend to arrange 
the matter for historical study, but simply to remove from the ordinary ver- 
sions the hindrances to a perception of the literary merit of the Hebrew story. 
The popular verdict seems to be that the method used has been helpful to this 
end. (Macmillan, pp. xvi, 274. 50c.) 

In A Narrow Ax in Biblical Criticism, a series of studies prepared appa- 
rently in the main originally for the pulpit, the Rev. Dr. Caverno of Colorado 
has given us a most readable and in most respects a most wholesome book. 
It grew into being manifestly in such a course of earnest study and thought 
as is pressed upon believers by the claims and innovations of higher criticism. 
It aims to show the common people how the Bible may be set in the burning 
light of modern research and still be found worthy of a joyful, saving faith. 
The treatment is throughout very general and broad, coming nowhere to a 
detailed study of critical problems. The topics handled. thus are the books 
of Job, the Psalms, Isaiah, and Revelation, the imprecatory Psalms, the clos- 
ing period of Paul’s life, the verity of the historical records from Abraham to 
Christ and of the history anterior to Abraham, the Biblical teachings as to ori- 
gins of history, anda comparative study of the story of Eden and the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. The thought throughout is reverent and believing, but 
also judicial and independent. The style is excellent, sturdy, and entertaining. 
We especially admire his work on Isaiah, the Psalms, and Revelation. The 
author has studied his Bible to good purpose, has thought deeply into its 
message, and is able to show finely its wonderful beauty, fertility, and power. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., pp. 297. $1.00.) 

The Rev. William Justin Harsha, D.D., has the courage of his convic- 
tions. He has written a book of 275 pages on the thirty-third chapter of Num- 
bers and called it Subbath-day Journeys. The book is intended to be spirit- 
ually edifying ; it would be carnally amusing were it not for the pain which 
the reader must feel at seeing sacred things treated thus irreverently. To 
twist God’s record from its true meaning is to make it a lie and to deal worse 
with it than was ever done by any higher ‘‘ critic ” astride of an hypothesis. 
The critic, at any rate, seeks honestly to know what his passage means. 
Dr. Harshaappears to have lost all idea that a passage can have any specific 
meaning of its own. 

The chapter in question gives a list of the journeyings of the Israelites 
through the wilderness. It consists almost entirely of names. But these in 
Dr. Harsha’s competent hands become fruitful with meaning. His method is 
simple. First we have a little historical and geographical description drawn 
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largely, pages at a time, from Ebers, who seems to have acquired a quasi-can- 
onicity. Then the name of the place is examined ; we are told its meaning in 
the original Hebrew and from that the full fountain of edification bursts forth 
‘cording to Dr. Harsha’s Hebrew lexicon, means ‘‘ con- 


For instance, Tahath a 
trition,” so he deals with the subject of contrition at length. Similarly Alush 
means leaven ; the word occurs seventv-one times in the Old Testament and 
seventeen in the New ; there is evidently much scope for meditation on Alush. 
Even the little minister never got so much out of ‘the original Hebrew ” as 
this; Dr. Harsha beats him easily. Sometimes the two-fold meaning becomes 
three-fold,— for we presume Dr. Harsha admits that these words also had 
meaning simply as names of places. Punon, we are told, first means ‘‘dis- 
traction of mind” —two pages of meditation ; then we are told that ‘‘ the sec- 
ond meaning of the word Punon” is ** the face of the Son ” — other two pages 
of meditation on our Lord, which, reached in such a way, is simply profane. 
Behind this last derivation there seems to lie some phantasy of pé and nin. 
Might we suggest to Dr. Harsha to fall back on nén and render ‘‘ mouth of the 
fish”? This would give hima splendid scope; he could drag in his net all 
the fish of the Bible including the one which had a stater in its mouth and, 
finally, work back to his own idea by way of ix@vs. 

But apart from all jesting, we are apparently to believe that this is legit 
imate exegesis of a meaning designed by God ; that the chapter with its array 
of names was written for our edification in such spiritual fashion. Dr. Harsha 
claims that in this he is only following the example of Paul’s allegorizing 
method. Some people now-a-days might be inclined to murmur, ‘ Then the 
less Paulbe!” but, at any rate, does Dr. Harsha claim the privileges of an 
Apostle z 

Finally, we have received from the publishers along with the book a 
little printed slip containing what we presume is to be regarded as an ideal 
review. It begins: ‘‘ This book is an unfolding of the precious teaching 
locked away in the journeys of Israel, as recorded in the thirty-third chapter 
of Numbers. Most Bible students regard this chapter as a desert place ; 

But Moses declares that he wrote the passage in obedience to a spe- 
g places in the 





cial command of God. It is not a mere catalogue of stoppii 
desert, but a striking and beautiful portrayal of the work of sanctification in 


the soul.” Our readers can take their choice. (Revell, pp. 275. $1.00.) 


Professor Alfred W. Anthony, the author of An /ntroduction to the Life 
of Jesus, tells us that his work is designed for use ‘tin classes both of the 
Sunday-school and in the Seminary.” And his aim is ‘‘to present the docu- 
mentary evidence for the existence of Jesus Christ on earth, and to show the 
sources Whence a description of that life may be drawn.” The Heathen 
Sources are divided into ‘‘ direct witnesses ” and ‘‘ quoted witnesses.” The 
former consist of Tacitus, Pliny, Suetonius, and Lucian; the latter of Nume- 
nius, Phlegon, Celsus, and Pontius Pilate. The Jewish Sources consist of 
Philo, Josephus, and the Talmud. The Christian Sources are classified as fol 
lows: The Catacombs, Apocryphal New Testament Writings, Extra-Biblical 
Sayings of Jesus, Gospels once current but now lost, Church Fathers, Epistles 
of Paul, and the Four Gospels. The remaining tive chapters are devoted to 
an inquiry into the historicity, date, character, and relationship of the Synop- 
tic Gospels and the Gospel of John. The discussion of the heathen and Jew- 
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ish sources is simple and clear, and is perhaps as thorough as the needs of a 
Sunday-school class would justify, but hardly up to the requirements of a 
class in a theological seminary. The chapter on the Catacombs leaves much to 
be desired. The author does not write from personal knowledge of the Cata- 
combs, nor has he mastered the material on the subject. Otherwise he would 
not speak of their being ‘‘hewn out of solid rock ” (cf. 194) or give counte- 
nance to the legend that ‘‘in one chapel (St. Calixtus’) were 174,000 martyrs 
laid.” The Christian Sources are not handled with any special freshness or 
independence. The chapter on St, Paul’s Epistles is the least satisfactory of 
all. The author fails to realize that St. Paul is, after all, the most indestruc- 
tible witness to the historicity of the life and character of Christ, since his 
Epistles are as well authenticated as the writings of Tacitus or Pliny. Pro- 
fessor Anthony speaks of the Synoptic Gospels as ‘“‘¢coming from men who 
associated with Jesus intimately ” (p. 176), and also says that the Gospel of 
Luke was obviously composed ‘‘ between A.D. 59 and A.D. 63,” and we are 
left wondering how he reaches such conclusions. The work will however be 
useful to those for whom it must have been primarily designed, viz., Sunday- 
school] scholars. (Silver, Burdett & Co., pp. 206.) 


This Introduction to the Study of Acts, by J. M. Stiffler, D.D., is not an 
‘**Tntroduction,” in the accepted understanding of the term; it has nothing to 
do with the circumstances surrounding the origin of the book, and does not 
discuss its genuineness. Its purpose is to trace the thought evident in Luke’s 
record, and so to get at the purpose of what he has written. It is an extremely 
important object to have in view, and is well worth the writing of a book. 
We feel, therefore, that it is rather a fault with our author that he does not 
make more prominent what he himself believes the purpose of this Book to be. 
We get but small hints at it, even in such critical chapters as those which deai 
with the scattering of the Church upon the perseeution which followed Steph- 
en’s death (VIID), and the forming of a new religious center at Antioch (X). 
Only later, when the book is half through, do we find that, apparently, he 
believes Luke wishes to show us, first, how, through the work at Antioch, the 
Church came to be established and its character determined ; further, how, from 
this center of its real life, the Church spread abroad until it became the light of 
the world (p. 147; cf. also pp. 1738 and 189), which latter fact was accom- 
plished in the meaning of the term which Luke’s day put upon it, by the Gos- 
pel’s reaching Rome and making it the center of its new world work (p. 275). 
This purpose to carry the Gospel to Rome was made by Paul during his three 
years’ stay at Ephesus, and was due to the triumph of the gospel in Asia (p. 
193.) In a measure, all this is right; but it must be quite evident that a full 
appreciation of the purpose Luke had in writing Acts will not be had until 
this Book is studied in connection with the Gospel which precedes it, from the 
same writer’s pen. This our author does not seem to have fully considered. 
We believe his point of view would have been decidedly better, if he had. 

Dr. Stifler is a Baptist, and, being so, perhaps it is only natural that he 
should make what he does out of the narrative of Philip and the Eunuch; but 
his eifort here is representative of a tendency which appears throughout his 
book, and which we believe is not only damaging to what he has written, but 
fatal anywhere to critical accuracy in work. It is the tendency to see too 
much significance in plain and simple statements, and leads him to say that 
because Philip had based his preaching on an Old Testament passage which 
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has to do with the death of Christ, and because it was the Eunuch himself 
who made the proposition of baptism, that, therefore, Philip must have 
preached to him the death and burial idea of immersion (p. 78). This is 
more than one cares to believe. So it is also, to say that because, in the twen- 
tieth chapter, Luke begins to be detailed in his narrative after Philippi is left, 
he is not giving simply the fuller record which came from his own presence 
in the traveling company, but is enlarging his account in order to picture be- 
fore us Paul’s leave-taking of his churches (p. 199 f). Will Dr. Stifler then say 
that, because the narrative at Corinth and Philippi is brief, that Paul did not 
take leave of these churches? If so, will it be any help to remember the 
gloomy feelings which must have been present with Paul before he left Achaia 
(Rom. xv. 30 f.), and which must have been emphasized to him by the plot 
against his life as he was about to set sail from Cenchraea (Acts xx. 3)? Per- 
haps Paul did take leave of these European churches, but Luke, not being 
present, did not bring it into his narrative, as he did of those later cases which 
came under his eye. So we believe it is being wise above that which is written, 
when we are told that the mention of Paul’s ‘‘ baggage” (Acts xxi. 15) is sig- 
nificant to the extent of showing us that Paul was ready to go to Jerusalem 
and take with him everything he had ; that he was leaving nothing behind to 
which to flee (p. 209). While it simply distorts things to hold that the voy- 
age of Paul to Rome is a parable of the things which were to come to pass in 
the Gentile world (p. 261). If any proof were needed of how such a tendency 
hurts the study of Scripture, we would have it here in the fact that its pres- 
ence in this book is the one serious criticism against its general usefulness. 

We question whether the author has the right interpretation of the dif- 
ferent stages in the Council of Acts xv (p. 182), that is, providing Gal. ii. re- 
fers to the same event; and it is quite evident that he has not entered upon 
Holtzmaun’s suggestion.as to a new chronology of the life of Paul. (Revell, 
pp. vi, 287. 5c.) 

This same tendency of wrestling with Scripture is seen even to a more 
alarming extent in the little book which comes to us under the title of Zhe 
College of Apostles, by James I. Vance. It is an attempt to present to us the 
Apostolic circle as a miniature of Christendom. ‘‘ They are twelve men of 
twelve types of character which have reproduced themselves in Christ’s fol- 
lowers of every age and land” (p. 18; cf. more at length, ch. ix). The author 
begins his preface by saying: ‘‘The wisdom of the task attempted in this 
We are inclined to believe 


’ 


volume will doubtless be questioned by many.’ 
it willbe. What wisdom there can be in working up a biography of Nathaniel 
on the one incident narrated of him in John’s gospel, or in assuming that the 
Apostolic James and Jude were the authors of the two Epistles which bear 
their names, is hard to say. If the Apostle Jude’s character is figured out on 
the basis of Jude’s Epistle, it should be somewhat difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the personality of Jude and that of the author of II Peter. In fact, the 
whole idea that the companionship into which Christ sent His Apostles forth 
two by two upon their missionary work, was in the order of names given us 
in Matthew’s list, is more than is warranted by such facts as Peter’s close com- 
radeship with John, and Philip’s with Andrew. 

The book is wrongly conceived and poorly written. It is full of strange 
lessons, drawn from meagre facts and enforced with foolish anecdotes and 
commonplace illustrations. (Revell, pp. 160. 75c.) 
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Anything from the pen of Dean Vaughan is worthy of perusal; and the 
new volume of sermons entitled Characteristics of Christ’s Teaching, can be 
heartily commended as instructive and edifying. They consist of seventeen 
discourses on the Sermon on the Mount, full of practical wisdom and healthy 
Christian feeling. There is no elaborate rhetoric like Canon Liddon’s, no 
brilliant flashes, still less anything sensational ; but just clear, fresh, common- 
sense expositions and applications of some of the more striking utterances of 
our Lord. There is no need of a more particular description or commenda- 
tion. (Wilbur B. Ketcham, pp. 307, 16 mo. $1.25.) 

Biblical biographies form a rich field for sermons. We fear it is all too 
little worked and improved. It is a pity that it should lie fallow. Dr. Alex- 
ander Whyte of Edinburgh, Scotland, in his Bible Characters, presents some 
fine illustrations of the pulpit use to which some of these Scripture characters 
may be put. The volume is composed of homilies on the leading names oc- 
current in the Old Testament from Adam to Achan. Several of the sermons, 
having little basis of biographical fact. are composed out of the preacher’s im- 
agination. But some of them, notably those upon Abraham, Sarah, and Lot, 
are fine illustrations of the fruitfulness of this field under the hand of a 
preacher skilled in his art and alert for Gospel truth. (Revell, pp. 301. $1.25.) 

Since its publication in 1885, Professor Fisher’s ‘‘ Outlines of Universal 
History” has been a well-known and highly-valued hand-book. It seemed, as 
one turned its pages, that condensation had been carried to about its utmost 
extreme consistent with the preservation of a continuous narrative; but, in his 
most recent volume, A Brief History of the Nations and of their Progress in Civ- 
tlization, Prof. Fisher has attempted a yet severer compression, and with a 
success that demonstrates the wisdom of the undertaking and the skill of the 
author. Though designed primarily as a text-book for school and college in- 
struction, the little volume will serve as a useful compendium for anyone who 
wishes to refresh his recollections of the main facts of the panorama of na- 
tional development. As in his ‘‘ History of the Christian Church” and his 
‘** History of Christian Doctrine,” without slighting any portion of his narra- 
tive, Prof. Fisher gives more space than is usual to those events of the mod- 
ern period which are really the most important facts of history for us to know, 
since they stand nearest related to us. The volume is enriched with twenty- 
three maps and a number of genealogical tables. We regret that the pub- 
lishers have thought it necessary to add illustrations; but if space is thus to 
be sacrificed in so compact a volume, it must be admitted that the illustrations 
are, in the main, well chosen. (The American Book Co., pp. xiii, 599. $1.00.) 


The Search-Light of St. Hippolytus, by Parke P. Flournoy, promises well, 
but proves a disappointment. It is true that there was need of ‘‘ a short and 
readable book dealing in a popular way with certain claims of the Romish 
Church, and certain theories of modern rationalism in regard to the authority 
of Scripture,” but Mr. Flournoy has not given us the desideratum. His work 
is defective in method, in thoroughness, and in spirit Surely the time is 
come when the Hippolytus question should be treated dispassionately, and 
yet our author has not done so. And he might have learned a lesson in 
method and thoroughness from Ddllinger and Lightfoot. The latter writer, 
however, does not seem even to have been consulted. Mr. Flournoy would 
have done well to have stuck more closely to his text, and he would have 
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done still better had he not attempted to refute both the Romanists and the 
rationalists at the same time. No skillful general would ever think of making 
a simultaneous attack in the front and in the rear, especially when he is able 
to choose both the time and place of battle. (Revell, pp. 250. $1.00.) 

Those of our readers who are familiar with Rev. Dr. F. 8. Child’s ‘* An 
Old New England Town,” will welcome a second volume from his ready pen. 
In The Colonial Parson of New England ; A Picture. Dr. Child has, as his 
title indicates, attempted no general history of New England religious life ; 
but rather a series of sketches of salient characteristics of the colonial minis- 
try, from various points of view. The impression which he conveys is that of 
a high minded, self-denying, learned, practical, spiritually zealous, body of 
men, with human sympathies, political interests, and daily occupations largely 
in common with their parishioners, yet leading their congregations by force of 
character, and contagiousness of Christian example. No one can read this 
little volume without an added respect for the New England ministry. 
(Baker & Taylor, pp. 226. $1.25.) 

The purpose of Heil and Heolution, by the author of ‘* The Social Hori- 
zon,” is made quite clear in the sub-title which states that it is ‘‘an attempt 
to turn the light of modern science upon the ancient mystery of evil.” The 
author sets forth forcibly before the reader the difficulty in reconciling the 
fact of the existence of evil in the world with the belief in a God who is om- 
nipotent, omniscient, and at the same time absolutely benevolent. The only 
solution that he finds satisfactory is the recognition that over against God 
there is a power working for evil, a real Satan. He is not at all frightened 
by the charge of Manicheanism. He frankly admits that he has solved the 
problem by changing the nature of one of its terms. He says ‘* This solution 


of the world’s great riddle does detract in some comparatively infinitesimal 
degree from the power of the Creator, but it leaves His goodness still shining 
in absolutely unsullied splendor” (p. 155). But he believes not only that this 
affords the best speculative solution of the problem, but that more than this 
‘as a scientific hypothesis, it is, in a certain sense at least, simple and intelli- 
gible, and not only may it be made to fit in with evolution, but it has the 
merit of explaining more of the phenomena of the moral and physical world 
around us than any other conceivable one. He rejects the theory that evil is 
simply a means of ‘ fatherly education,” nor does the theory that the suffer- 
ing is ‘but for a moment” seem satisfactory. The theory of evolutionary 
optimism is no less inadequate, and if it be urged that evil is simply due to 
man’s wrong use of his free will, it must be said that there is a wide field of 
evil with which man’s will has nothing to do, as seen in the earthquake and 
the tornado. The author believes that in the universe there is abounding evi- 
dence of divine goodness, and a goodness that is slowly triumphing over evil, 
but still a goodness which is working under limitations, Givenas an hypoth- 
esis a Satan possessed of some such qualities as Milton pictures, and it is to 
be expected that he would work in just the way in which the process of the 
world seems to show that some power has been working. Take as an exam- 
ple the phenomena of the organic world. Here are manifest the two forces of 
selfishness and love. These were originally so designed that in animal life as 
a Whole there should be such a true adjustment between them so that the 
individual and the community should both be cared for,— love growing in the 
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highest organisms to be the dominant power. The result of the activity of 
Satan was the disturbance of the right adjustment between these two princi- 
ples so that selfishness became the supreme power, with its resulting law of 
the “‘survival of the fittest.” Tlow this Satanic disturbance has worked in 
the production of evil-producing forces in the world, and the consequent orig- 
ination of a ‘‘struggle for existence,” is traced with much ingenuity. The 
book closes with a sketch of what it seems, from the manifestations in nature 
of the operation of the Divine benevolence, might have been the process of 


the evolution of the world had it not been for the evil influence of the Satanic 
power. Whatever may be said as to the conclusiveness of the author’s answer 
to the riddle that has vexed the ages, one must feel grateful to him for his 
earnest protest against the current notion, born of much evolutionary philos- 
ophy, that the answer to the problem of the world is to be found in a strenu- 
ous ‘‘look out for number one,” or which tries to set the seal of the divine 
benevolence upon selfishness as the sole method of the divine working in the 
world. (Macmillan, pp. viii, 184. $1.50.) 


Another book on the Resurrection of Christ, though it is hardly possible 
to say anything new on the subject, is not out of place in these days, when 
the anti-supernatural drift is carrying so many along with it. The argument 
as here conducted by Rev. J. H. Brookes, is on the whole well and ably pre- 
sented. The different classes of evidence are marshaled effectively and con 
clusively. Weneed not follow the author in detail, but can recommend his 
work as timely and readable. The principal fault of the author is a tendency 
to be too intense in expression, and to be si 

} 


begins by arguing that ‘‘if there was no resurrection, there is no Christ,” 7. e. 


ymewhat partial in judgment. He 





implying that bodily resurrection is essential to continued personal existence. 
Does he really meanthis ? In considering the discrepancies in the narratives 
of Christ’s resurrection (p. 61), he fails to notice the most difficult one of all, 
viz., Matthew’s and Luke’s divergent accounts as to the place of the Christo- 
phanies. Paul is, without qualification, said (p. 16) to have written fourteen 
epistles. Inthe Table of Contents ‘‘ Daniel” is printed instead of ‘* Denial.” 


(Presbyterian Board of 





ition and Sabbath School Work, pp. 170. 75e.) 


Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall presents to the public a new book entitled 7he 
Gospel of the Divine Sacrifice, with sub-title, A Study in Evangelical Belief with 
Some Conclusions Touching Life. The first three chapters are devoted to the 


more strictly dogmatic problems connected with the doctrine of the atonement 


—namely, The atonement not the cause of God’s love, but love the cause of 
the atonement ; the Extent of the Atonement ; and the Necessity of the Atone- 
ment — ‘‘ Why not Forgiveness without Sacrifice ?” The following chapters 
discuss the sorrow and joy of Christ in his sacrifice; The Rejection of the 
Atonement; Human Suffering inthe Light of the Divine Sacrifice ; The Sov- 


plication of the Sacrifice of Christ to the Present 


ercignty of God; The Ap 
Condition of Society ; The New Testament Idea of Human Personality ; Con 
duct, or the Crowning of One’s Self. The book is rhetorical and homiletic in 
form, being presumably sermons arranged for publication. It does not 
attempt to treat its themes in a thoroughly dogmatic way. Nor is the discus 
sion to any considerable degree exegetical. The Bible is not largely quoted, 
though the author aims to give the result of his private studies of the Word. 
The general object is to remove certain misconceptions and prejudices which 
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have been popularly entertained concerning the atonement, and to make the 
doctrine not only acceptable, but practically useful. The author begins by 
laying down the unquestionable proposition that God’s love was the cause, not 
the effect, of theatonement, and refutes the notion that his love was the result 
of the placating influence of Christ’s self-sacrifice. Whether there is much 
need of arguing this point may be questioned. The notion combated is so 
obviously unscriptural that it never found its way into any respectable creed 
or theological system. Certain verses of some of our hymns seem to teach it ; 
but they can always be counterbalanced by others from the same writers. If 
any persons, however, are still haunted by the idea that the Christian doctrine 
countenances the notion in question, they will get relief from Dr. Hall’s book. 
In the second chapter the universality of the atonement is proved, in opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of a limited atonement, such as naturally goes with a strict 
theory of divine election. The author accordingly wages a polemic against 
the whole doctrine of election, or rather defines it so as to make election em- 
brace all mankind. In other words, he identifies it with the divine plan of 
salvation, which in the divine desire embraces all men, though that desire 
may be frustrated by the free will of man. The third chapter undertakes to 
answer the question, why God cannot forgive without an atonement, and finds 
the answer inthe consideration that sin must be condemned, Condemnation 
by precept had proved ineffectual ; ‘‘the freedom of man challenged the pre- 
cept of God.” Hence ‘the condemnation of sin by penalty became,in the 
failure of a precept, a moral necessity in the nature of God the Righteous.” 
This chapter will perhaps not be so successful in its aim as some of the others. 
The statements are too general and somewhat vague. To say that ‘the 
death of Christ is God’s condemnation of sin” (and the exposition really goes 
no further than this) only suggests the question, //ow is it such a condemna- 
tion? When thedeath of Christ is called the condemnation of sin by penalty, 
the question is raised, Wasit really a penalty? If so, in what sense, seeing 
Christ was innocent ? And since men, in their freedom, can and do reject the 
atonement, as well as challenge the divine precept, how much is gained by 
the new kind of condemnation of sin ? 

The seventh chapter takes up the topic previously discussed by the author 
in his little book entitled, ‘‘ Does God Send Trouble ?” He disclaims desiring 
to disturb the opinions of those who are satisfied with the aflirmative answer 
to the question, but presents arguments for the other side as an alternative an- 
swer for those who cannot easily accept the doctrine that God really sends trou- 
ble. The point of view is the same asin the first chapters : God loves all men, 
and therefore he cannot be willing to trouble them. On the other hand, sin is 
eviland the constant cause of evil. All the troubles of the world come directly 
or indirectly from this cause. Godin no sense sends them, and he cannot pre- 
vent them so long as men are free. At the best he can only overrule evil so as 
to bring out some good from it. The author fails to take into view certain 
important factors of this problem. For instance, are earthquakes, cyclones, 
drouths, and all other destructive and harmful operations of nature’s forces to 
be ascribed to sin? According to the old idea, that Adam’s fall produced a 
general disturbance of nature, it might be held that all these troubles are trace- 
able to sin: but we are left quite in doubt as to our author’s opinion on this 
point. Yet it is tooimportant a point to be passed over. So again the Bibli- 
cal doctrine on the problem in question is scarcely touched. The language 
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which Isaiah puts into Jehovah’s mouth, ‘‘I make peace, and create evil” 
(xlv. 7), must be in Dr. Hall’s mind simply false ; and the declaration, ‘Whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth ” (Heb. xii. 6), cannot be adjusted to our author’s 
doctrine ; for chastening is sending trouble, and when Peter speaks (I Peter, 
iv. 19) of ‘‘ them that suffer according to the will of God,” he plainly implies 
that trouble is sent by God. But it would be superfluous to enlarge on this 
point. It lies on the surface that the Scriptural doctrine is not in harmony 
with that of our author. When Christ was ‘‘ troubled” and sorrowful even 
unto death, he said to God, ** Thy will be done.” May not his followers have 
the privilege of using the same words, when the waters of affliction and trou- 
ble roll over them? According to the book before us, it is difficult to see 
what room there is for the grace of resignation. Besides all this, since the 
same thing is often troublesome to one man and pleasant to another, how are 
we to determine in sucha case whether the thing is sent by God or not? It is 
obvious that the doctrine of the book in this respect is quite untenableand vir- 
tually abolishes the doctrine of Divine Providence. All human agency being 
made absolutely independent of divine sovereignty, the principal influences 
which determine each man’s life are conceived to be beyond God’s control. 
He becomes little more than a benevolent observer of human affairs. 

What has been said suggests the defect of the book under consideration. 
It is one-sided. Able and useful as a corrective of one-sidedness of the oppo- 
site kind, it fails to recognize the fact that there ave two sides —two sides the 
adjustment of which to each other has taxed the profoundest thought of theo- 
logians through all the centuries. The aim of the book is to be commended ; 
the spirit of it is admirable ; the ability of it unquestionable ; and the effect 
on at least a considerable class of minds will, it may be hoped, be excellent. 
But as a contribution to dogmaties its value cannot be rated very high. 

The style of the book is animated, fervent, and forceful. The author has 
a fine command of language, and writes with a glow and rhetorical power 
which cannot fail to make an impression. There are some slips, however, 
which may be noticed: e. g. ‘‘ these alternatives” (p. 34) instead of ‘‘ this 
alternative ;”" ‘‘demean,” in the sense of ‘‘ debase ” (p. 802) is not well author- 
ized. On p. 257 we read, ‘‘We shall see . . . how Jesus Christ and him 
crucified may alter the opinions and the conduct of men.” Dr. Hall, espe- 
cially when iim is writing a book, ought not to murder grammar in this way. 
He follows the foolish fashion of adding ‘* woman,” whenever ‘‘man”’ is 
spoken of, as if ‘‘man” did not still mean ‘‘ homo” as well as ‘‘ vir.” This 
manner of reminding readers and hearers perpetually of the fact of the exist- 
ence of two sexes may prepare us to expect that, when our Bible is ddne into 
modern English, we shall read, ‘* Brethren and sisters, if a man or woman be 
overtaken in any trespass, ye which are spiritual restore him or her in a spirit 
of meekness.” (Dodd, Mead & Co., pp. 313. $1.25.) 

Mr. John Dodds, a wealthy and generous member of the Church of the 
United Brethren, in his book Christian Beneficence, defends the practice of 
giving at least a tenth to the Lord in the way of benevolent gifts. This prin- 
ciple he maintains on Scriptural and experiential grounds. We agree with 
him that for most Christians a tenth is little enough to give, and we heartily 
wish that many of our own churches might follow his example of generous 
giving. (United Brethren Pub. House, pp. 71, bds. 50c.) 
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W. H. Groat’s little book has many practical hints on the conduct of The 
Ideal Prayer Meeting. Some are fresh, others already familiar to Christian 
workers. The rudimentary character of many of the suggestions shows that 
igned principally for young peoples’ societies, etc. Pastors will find 
The prayer meeting is often discussed 





it is des 
in it, however, many helpful points. 
in newspapers, in conventions, etc., 
The best book on the subject is probably Lewis O. Thompson’s — published 


by the same house which issues this one. ‘Together they will serve a useful 


but there are few books upon the subject. 


purpose. (Revell, pp. 117.  50c.) 
All Sunday-school teachers and pastors will do well to read Zhe Point of 
It is a brief and very suggestive 


Patterson Du Bois. 
ldren with Bible truth. 


Contact in Teaching, by 
discussion of the true method of approaching little chi 
We have much to learn in this respect in our churches, and this little book 


will greatly help to sound conclusions. There is no doubt that we have tried 


to make the child follow the same plan as the adult ; we have forced upon him 
zht him hymns that had no relation 





ideas that were incomprehensible, and tat 
whatever to his life. We welcome such a lucid and vigorous setting forth of 
our sins in these regards as this book affords, when it is accompanied by so 
good a statement of a more excellent way. (John D. Wattles, pp. vii, 88. 
60c.) 

A tract in story form would perhaps properly characterize The Child, the 
Wise Man, and the Devil, by Coulson Kernahan. In the form of a dream, and 
‘rable literary art, it describes in a few scenes what this world 
without a Christ who saves from sin. 
really involve. (Dodd, Mead & Co., pp. 69. 





with consid¢ 
would be lik It will help many to real- 
ize What certain modern views 
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Viterarp Potes. 

With the ne of the new vear the Outlook changes its weekly form 
to that of the regular monthly magazine. This change is made on the plea of 
convenience, and the publication promises to continue all its old features with 
some improvements. Once a month it proposes to issue an illustrated number, 


and the number for January 2 has several illustrated articles of interest, chief 
f which is the first installment of ‘* The Story of Gladstone’s Life,” by Justin 


Ol 
McCarthy. We congratulate the Outlook on this fresh evidence of prosperity 
and enterprising spirit. 

It is expected that the first two parts of the English version of the ‘* Poly- 
chrome Bible” of which Professor Paul Haupt is the editor, will appear in 
May. The preparation of this work has been in the hands of men of thorough 
scientific scholarship and of fine literary feeling, and there seems to be every 


reason to suppose that it will be of immense value both as presenting in a way 
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which can be readily grasped the results of the present mood of critical Bibli- 
cal scholarship, and as giving to the public an accurate modern rendering of 
the Book, untrammeled by precedent or association. It will thus present to 
the modern English reader a fresh idea as to what the Bible is in itself, and as 
- to What men think that it is. 

One of the most striking book-bargains of the year has resulted from the 
issuance of a pirated edition of Edersheim’s Lifeand Times of Jesus the Messiah. 
The authorized publishers, Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., have issued a 
new edition in two volumes in all respects equal to those which have been sold 
for $6.00, and the Hartford Seminary Press is selling them for $1.75 per set 
This is the best popular Life of Christ, and our readers will do well to take 
advantage of what may be only a temporary offer. 

One of the notable literary events of the year 1896 was the publication of 
the last part of Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Sociology. This completes 
the series projected by him in 1860, upon which he has been at work ever 
since. This work now published in thirteen volumes under the general title 
of Synthetic Philosophy is a monument to his persistent pursuit of a given 
aim as well as of his eminent ability. A movement has started in England to 
make some public recognition of Mr. Spencer’s contribution to philosophy. 


The Independent is authority for the statement that at last the Holy 
Synod, the highest ecclesiastical authority of the Russian Church, has decided 
that Count Tolstoi is a heretic and must be dealt with as such. Also that it 
is reported that the Czar will not allow him to be interfered with, further 
than that some of his writings may be condemned, 


We are very glad to welcome Zhe Open Church, the first number of which 
appeared in January. This ‘illustrated magazine of applied Christianity ” is 
the organ of ‘‘ The Open and Institutional Church League,” is to be published 
quarterly at the low price of 50 cents a year, and the present number contains 
52 pages of reading matter. The chief article is a comprehensive and pro- 
fusely illustrated account of the aggressive work being done in New York 
City, from the able pen of Rev. Dr. North, Secretary of the M. E. City Mis- 
sionary Society. The Prospectus announces other articles in the same line, 
describing what is being done in Boston and Philadelphia. There are other 
short articles sure to be suggestive to many a pastor, and a ringing salutatory 
from the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thompson. The editor is Rev. E. B. Sanford, 
D.D., and the oftice of publication is at 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. We 
wish all prosperity and large influence to this promising journal of progres- 
sive Christianity. 


FEBRUARY — 6 








Aluuni PYews. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The Eastern New England Association of the Seminary held 
its ninth annual meeting, Dec. 14, at the United States Hotel, 
Boston. The attendance was large and unusually representa- 
tive. Many of the absentees sent regrets. These expressions, 
together with the enthusiasm of those present, give unquestion- 
able evidence of the rich fraternity feeling existing among Hart- 
ford men in and about the old Bay State, and also indicate the 
loving regard, unswerving loyalty, and hearty support of the 
Alumni to their Alma Mater. After the banquet the association 
listened, with great pleasure and profit, to the forcible address of 
Prof. Alexander Merriam: With him we entered the council 
chamber of the faculty and learned of the formative principles, 
the earnest purpose, the hard and efficient labors of those who are 
making the Seminary what itis. Rev. Frank N. Merriam, post- 
graduate, in a most delightful manner, took us back to the student 
life in Hosmer Hall, and comparing the present with the past, 
cheered us with the statement that nothing of the wholesome at- 
mosphere of jolly sociability, Christly brotherliness, and deep 
spirituality had been lost but rather intensified with the passing 
of the years. Dr. A. C. Thompson presented an able, thorough, 
and heart-searching paper on “ The Spiritual Preparation for the 
Pulpit.” Informal discussion on the subject of the paper and on 
the work and need of the Seminary followed. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, A. C. 
Thompson, D.D.; vice-president, H. C. Alvord; secretary and 
treasurer, Edwin N. Hardy; executive committee, J. L. Barton, 
D.D., J. L. Kalbon, with the officers above mentioned; committee 
on instruction, L. W. Hicks, B. F. Hamilton, E. A. Chase; com- 
mittee on endowment, A. C. Thompson, G. A. Hall, ©. F. 
Weeden; committee on increase of the ministry, Elijah Harmon, 
G. R. Hewett, Vincent Moses. 
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John K. Nutting, ’56, has accepted a call to a pastorate in Sioux Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Clarence H. Barber, ’80, of Manchester, preached a sermon in December 
on the occasion of his tenth anniversary as pastor of the Second Church. 
During this period a new house of worship, costing $25,000, has been erected, 
an equal sum has been raised for home expenses, and $10,000 has been con- 
tributed to benevolent work. The present membership is 262, 125 persons 
having united with the church during Mr. Barber’s ministry. 

Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, has been conducting an effective campaign in the 
interests of temperance in Palmer, Mass. 

The new edifice of the South Congregational Church, Lawrence, Mass., 
Edward A. Chase, ’83, pastor, was dedicated December 9. In reporting the 
services of the occasion, the Lawrence Telegram says : 

‘* The church and vestries were opened to inspection after the. services, 
and one and all joined in congratulating the pastor and his flock upon the 
beauty and appropriateness of their new house of worship. Rev. Mr. Chase 
well deserves to enjoy the fulfilment of his labors. He has been with the 
church eight years and has earned the love of his parishioners and the esteem 
of the citizens at large.” 

Herman P. Fisher, ’83, of Crookston, Minn., has been giving a series of 
evening addresses on ‘‘ The Second Critical Period of American History.” 

On November 30, William A. Bartlett, ’85, was installed pastor of the 
Kirk Street Church, Lowell, Mass., where he began his labors in June. The 
Charge to the Pastor was given by Dr. James L. Barton, ’85. 

Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, Ohio, supports two missionaries, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pitkin, their representatives in the foreign field. The pastor, Charles 8. 
Mills, ’85, is preaching a series of missionary sermons on ‘‘ Heroes of the 
Faith.” 

On December 27, John Barstow, ’86, completed his second year as pastor 
of The Mystic Church, Medford, Mass. During the past year fifty persons 
were received into the church. All outstanding debts were paid and more 
than $2,000 was spent in renovating the auditorium. During the year a 
branch Sunday-school has been opened which has a membership of more than 
one hundred. 

George M. Rowland, ’86, writes as follows from Tokyo, Jaffan: ‘‘ My 
address for the winter at least, perhaps permanent address, will be Sapporo, 
Hokkaido, Japan. We shall probably spend this term of service in this 
northern island if Mrs. Rowland can stand the spring winds. I have traveled 
a good deal through the country the last month. There is much promise and 
much need for evangelical preaching.” 

Henry Kingman, ’87, writes from his home at Tung-cho, China: ‘‘It is a 
great joy to be once more at Tung-cho. The college building is an achieve- 
ment for undisguised pride, and the new compound is a worthy setting for it. 
And as for the body of students, and especially the native helpers and teachers 
centering here — the fruit of the school — it is a sight to make one more glad 
and hopeful than almost any other result of mission work of which I know. I 
wish that those could see it and feel its force who ignorantly speak of higher 
educational work as though it represented work done at the expense of direct 
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evangelistic labor ; and that they could compare these men with the old class 
of helpers that we used to have, and who were guiltless of a prolonged Chris- 
tian training.” 

The many friends of Charles H. Smith, ’87, Plymouth, sympathize 
deeply with him in his ;present bereavement. Two beloved children were 
taken in one week. 

Alpheus M. Spangler, ’88, Mittineague, Mass., who has been ill for sev- 
eral weeks, has been granted a vacation of six months with salary continued. 
Mr. Spangler goes to Clifton Springs, N. Y., for rest and recuperation. 

Wallace W. Willard, ’89, was installed pastor of The First Church, Mo- 
line, Il]., December 3. 

Edward E. Nourse, 91, was installed pastor of the church in Berlin, De- 
cember 30. Clark 8. Beardslee, ’79, preached the sermon, and David B, Hub- 
bard, ’72, offered the prayer of installation. 

Charles D. Milliken, 92, has resigued the pastorate of Pilgrim Church, 
North Canaan. 

Forefather’s Day was celebrated by The First Church, Springfield, Vt. 
The pastor, Ozora 8S. Davis, "94, gave a historical address on ‘‘ John Robinson, 
the Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

James A. Solandt, 94, has declined a call to the presidency of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Foochou, China. 

A Students’ Bible Class, composed of from thirty to fifty students of both 
sexes, in the University of California, was formed two years ago in The First 
Congregational Church, Berkeley, Cal., George B. Hatch, ’85, pastor. Last 
year the class, under the direction of John H. Goodell, ’74, studied the Life 
of Christ This year the course is more elaborate and comprehensive, con- 
sisting of a series of lectures, given by the leading scholars and thinkers of 
California, on The Old and New Testaments. Among the lecturers are the 
following Hartford men: John H. Goodell, 74, two lectures on ‘‘ The History 
of the English Bible”; George B. Hatch, ’85, on ‘ Literary Forms in the 
Bible” ; Arley B. Show, ’85, three lectures on ‘‘ The Bible, the Source of Eth- 
ical Knowledge”; and Charles 8S. Nash, ’88, who gives the concluding lec- 
ture, on ‘‘Some Special Values of this Lecture Course.” The lectures are 
given at Me close of the morning service in the auditorium, the average 
attendance being about seventy-five. 











ADeminarp Annals, 


Rev. Samuel Simpson, who has spent the past year at the Seminary in 
graduate study, has left Hartford to accept a call to Elk River, Minn. 

Rev. M. N. Frantz, who graduated last June, has been called to the Con- 
gregational Church, Hampden, Mass. 

Work in the gymnasium is now the order of the day. Many of the stu- 
dents are playing hand ball regularly, afternoon or evening. To accommodate 
those who play in the evening, electric lights have been put in. There is no 
regular gymnasium class this winter, but four hours a week are set apart for 
those who wish to use the apparatus. 

Mr. 8. G. Butcher, of last year’s junior class, and Miss 8. M. Wheeler 
were married at Beloit, Wis., November 26. 

The Rheinberger Club gave their first concert of the season December 
15, in the chapel. A number of the students are members of the club. 

The ladies of the Faculty gave a reception to the students and the friends 
of the Seminary Wednesday evening, November 11. ; 

The steward gave the students the first semi-annual dinner Thursday, De- 
cember 17, at half-past five. Mr. Travis acted as toastmaster. 

The following addresses have been given to the Seminary since Novem- 
ber 1: At the Missionary meeting, November 4, Rev. W. G. Puddefoot 
spoke on Home Missions. December 2, Rev. J. H. W. Stuckenburg, D.D., 
formerly of Berlin, described the work of the Inner Missionin Germany. Rev. 
Samuel Freuder, who was formerly a Jewish Rabbi, spoke December 17, on 
the present condition of his people. Prof. G. Frederick Wright, D.D., of 
Oberlin, delivered an interesting address Friday afternoon, Dec. 18. Rev. 
Henry M. Field, D.D., editor of the New York Evangelist, a graduate of the 
Class of ’41, spoke Tuesday evening, January 5, on ‘‘ The Ministry of Fifty 
Years Ago in Contrast with that of To-day.” 

A quartette composed of Miss Sanderson, Miss Holmes, Mr. Rhoades, 
and Mr. Sanderson, entertained the Young Men’s Club at the Settlement Sat- 
urday evening, December 1. Mr. Sanderson also gave readings. 

A Seminary male quartette has been formed, the members being Messrs. 
Bickel, F. W. Hazen, Brand, and Sanderson. They sang at the Settlement 
Sunday evening, December 6, and gave an entertainment at the Good Will 
Club the evening of January 8. 

Messrs. Gaylord and Howard have charge of the Boys’ Club at Warbur- 
ton Chapel, which meets Tuesday evenings. 

Ata meeting held November 23, a committee was appointed to collect 
money to aid in paying the debt of the Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety. $69.70 has been sent to the treasurer. 
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The Students’ Association has voted to hold four special services Holy 
Week, beginning with Tuesday, April 13, and has appointed a committee 
to secure speakers and make all necessary arrangements. 

The Mission Band have sent letters to all the Congregational churches in 
northern Connecticut and to Endeavor Societies in the vicinity offering to 
send men to deliver addresses on Missions. The following topics were an- 
nounced: On Home Missions,—Educational Work in South Dakota,The Amer- 
ican Highlanders, Work Among the Negroes; on Foreign Missions,— ad- 
dresses on Armenia, Persia, and Japan, by natives, on Catholic Austria, 
Uganda, India, China, the Hawaiian Islands, the Spanish American States, 
the Student Volunteer Movement, Missionary Biography, Do Missions Pay ? 
and Why Should I be Interested in Missions ? The following addresses have 
already been delivered : January 7, at the North Methodist Church, Hart- 
ford, Mr. Yarrow spoke on China. Mr. Hall spoke at North Manchester on 
Educational Work in South Dakota the following evening. The Second Con- 
gregational Church, Putnam, invited Messrs. W. Hazen and Redfield to speak 
there January 10, morning and evening. Mr. Hazen spoke in the morning 
on Personal Interest in Missions. Mr. Redfield’s theme in the evening was 
Our Relation to the Missionary Crisis. Two of the students from Armenia 
have also spoken in several places. 

The Mission Study Class have been studying the lives of Judson, Duff, 
and Mackenzie, with one lesson on each of their fields of labor, Burma, India, 
and China. The average attendance has been about fifteen. 

Tuesday evening, November 17, the Faculty and students held a joint 
meeting of prayer and conference at the suggestion of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance that this day be observed as ‘‘a quiet day” for considering problems 
confronting the church this winter and for preparation for the winter’s work. 

At the Seminary prayer-meeting, November 20, Mr. Capen gave a report 
of the convention of the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance in Chicago, No- 
vember 12 to 15, at which he was the Hartford delegate. Over two hun- 
dred students attended the convention, about sixty-five of them from outside 
of Chicago and vicinity. The convention met with the Divinity School of 
Chicago University. Thursday evening President Harper gave a cordial wel- 

come tothe delegates. He was followed by Dr. C. J. Little, whose theme was 
“The Spirit of Christianity Essentially Missionary.” Friday morning the topic 
was the ‘‘ Missionary Pastor,” the present and the ideal attitude of the minis- 
try towards missions being described. In the afternoon and evening the needs 
of the missionary fields, city, home and foreign, were presented. Saturday 
was devoted to a consideration of the ‘‘ Missionary Student,” his own spiritual 
life, and his attitude toward the work of world-wide missions. Dr. J. T. 
Gracey spoke in the evening on ‘‘The Broader View of Missions.”’ Sunday 
evening Dr. A.{T. Pierson delivered the last address from the theme, ‘‘ The 
Power in the Consecrated Life of Theological Students.” This was followed 
by the closing service led by Mr. H. W. Luce. The meetings were all of 
great interest and power, Mr. Luce, Princeton Seminary, ‘96, has post- 
poned his departure for his field of labor in China for one year in order to act 
as traveling secretary of the Alliance. No national convention will be held 
next fall. Instead, two district conventions are recommended, one to meet 
with the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., and the other in 
Cincinnati. 
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Mr. Luce’s visit to Hartford has just been made. He was with us just 
three days, from January 11 to January 14. The first evening there was 
a meeting for all connected with the Seminary, at which he described the 
present crisis in missionary work. He traced its cause to lack of interest on 
the part of the churches and pastors, and showed that the one remedy for this 
is the presence of a true, fervent missionary spirit in all the theological semi- 
naries, which will send each graduate forth to be a missionary pastor, preach- 
ing and working missions, home and foreign, even if he cannot enter the field 
himself. The following evening, Tuesday, he spoke to the students on the 
Spiritual Life of the Seminary, laying special emphasis on the absolute neces- 
sity of secret prayer and personal, devotional study of the Bible for the devel- 
opment of spiritual life in the individual himself. Wednesday afternoon there 
was an informal conference on methods of arousing missionary interest in sem- 
inaries and churches. In the evening there was a joint meeting of Faculty 
and students for prayer and conference with the topic, Providence in Missions, 
God’s Hand in History, God’s Hand in the Present, What This Means to Us. 
Mr. Luce led the meeting and described vividly the great movement among 
the students of the whole world in the interest of missionary work. He gave 
an account of the remarkable trip around the world of Mr. John R. Mott, Sec- 
retary of the College Y. M. C. A., and the Student Volunteer Movement, and 
the marvelous work he has done the past year in India, Australia, and China. 
Mr. Luce infused into the Seminary a renewed interest in missions. His visit 
will be long remembered. 

Prof. Walker has been elected trustee of Amherst College, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Rev. E. K. Alden, D.D. 

At the ordination and installation of Rev. E. E. Nourse, at Berlin, Conn., 
December 30, Prof. Beardslee preached a sermon and Prof. Jacobus gave 
the charge to the pastor. 

Saturday evening, January 9, a numberof the students gave an enter- 
tainment to the Seminary, which was greatly enjoyed by all who were present. 

The middle class held their first social of the year Wednesday evening, 
December 16. Prof. Jacobus was the guest of the class and gave an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive talk on his experiences as pastor in a 
country parish. 

The Students’ Association has appointed a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Rhoades, Williams, and Sanderson, to co-operate with the Faculty 
Committee on Public Relations in keeping the interests of Hartford Seminary 
before the public. Part of their work is to see that news items regarding the 
Seminary are sent to the papers. Seminary notes are published in the Hart- 
ford Courant each Friday morning. There is also regular correspondence in 
the Hartford Times, New York 7ribune, Congregationalist, and Advance. 


Since November, the general exercises have been as follows: Novem- 
ber 11, Scripture reading by Mr. Chase, and hymn reading by Mr. Dunning, 
sermon by Mr. Bacheler. November 18, Scripture reading by Mr. Flett, 
reading of a hymn by Mr. Gaylord, sermon by Mr. Bishop. December 9, 
Exegesis of Eph. v. 16-14 by Mr. Fiske, sermon by Mr. Tuttle. December 
16, Miss Sanderson read a review of Dr. Watson’s ‘‘The Mind of the 
Master,” and Mr. Gillette preached. 
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The Carew Lectures are to be given this year by Rev. Charles C. Stearns 
of this city. He has been abroad several years, spending most of his time in 
Rome, where he made thorough and original study of the Catacombs. He 
gives the fruit of his researches and reflections in this series of lectures. He 
has chosen for his theme one of great general interest, ‘‘ The Biblical Element 
in Early Christian Art.” The dates for these lectures and the individual 
topics are as follows: March 238, ‘‘The Evolution of Christian Art”; March 
26, ‘‘The Catacomb Frescoes”; March 30, ‘‘The Vetri, Early Mosaics, and 
Rise of the Miniatures”; April 2, ‘‘The Sarcophagi”; April 6, ‘‘ Christ ; the 
Types, the Babe and Mary, Baptism, the Last Supper.” 
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Hartford, Conn. 


98 Asylum Street 











i CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD COMPANY. 


R WE 





Printers, Binders, and Blank Book Manufacturers. 
Extensive facilities for Composition, Electrotyping, 
Papermaking, Presswork, and Binding. Especial 
attention given to Church and Society Publications, 
Educational, Historical, and Genealogical Works, 
Sermons, Manuals, and Catalogues. 

Superior Record and Account Books made to 
order. Magazines, Illustrated Works, Music 


Books, ett., bound in all styles. Library volumes 





and old books rebound and repaired. 


The finest work at fair prices. Estimates furnished. 


Office and works, Pearl and Trumbull Streets, |, 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PEOPLE OF TASTE : :: : 
* 


OOK to us for whatever is best in FASHION- 
ABLE HATS, OUTFITTINGS, TAILOR-MADE 
CLOTHES, ETC. We sell the sort of MERCHAN- 
DISE THAT IT PAYS TO BUY, and our name on 
merchandise is a WARRANTEE OF PERFEC- 
TION AND RELIABILITY. 


Ba 
: : : : HORSFALL & ROTHSCHILD 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
bartford Seminary Press 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Open-Air Preaching. By Rev. Edwin H. Byington. The standard his- 
torical and practical manual. 104 pp.,15 illustrations. 75 cents in cloth, 
so cents in paper. 


Ideals and Institutions, their Parallel Development. By John E. Mer- 
rill, Ph.D. A study of historic motives and forces. 175 pp., $7.00 


in paper. 


The Brookfield Services. For Sundayevenings. Five Series, 26 Services. 
Over 800,000 sold. Single sample free. $1.00 per 100. 


Devotional Services in Biblical Language. Arranged by Prof. Waldo 
S. Pratt. 4 Services with music. Sample, 2 cents, $1.50 per roo. 


Introductory Hebrew Grammar. By Prof. E.C. Bissell,"D.D. A prac- 
tical text-book ona novel plan. 2ded. 143 pp. $7.8. 


Hebrew Vocabulary of the Psalms. By A. S. Fiske. Original and 
complete. 42 pp. jo cents. 


Hebrew Exercises for Classes. By Prof. Jas. Robertson, D. D. (Glasgow). 
Authorized American reprint. 38 pp. 50 cents. 





HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


[sseecrion AND [NSURANCE (70 
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ue ORGANIZED 1866 Xvenrr~ 


THOROUGH INSPECTIONS 





AND 


Insurance against loss or damage to property 
and loss of life and injury to 


persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





—— se e{-——- 


J. M. ALLEN, President. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Prest. 
J. B. Prerce, Secy. F, B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-Prest. 
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NEW CATALOGUE FREE FROM A pina AGENT 
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50% Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1895 ; 
Less deduction from en “Office building, 


RECEIVED IN 1895. 


For Premiums, 
For Interest and Rents, 
Profit and Loss, 


DISBURSED IN 1895. 


For claims by death and matured eenonemmntte, 
Surplus returned to policy- -holders, ° 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, 7 ° P 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, ‘ 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, teat Real heanaii and 
all other nena . 
TAXES, 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895, 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, 

Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, 

Premium Notes on Policies in force, . 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company, 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, “ 
Cost of Bank and Railroad a 

Cash in Banks, 

Bills receivable, 5 

Agents’ Ledger Balance, 


ADD 


Interest due and accrued, 

Rents accrued, , 

Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 
Net deferred premiums, ‘ g 


GROsS ASSETS, December 31, 1895, 
LIABILITIES: 


Amount required to re-insure all enna aramid 
net, Company’s standard, 
All other liabilities, 


SURPLUS, 


Ratio of expenses of management to tastiest in 1895, 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1895, 
Insuring, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 


$60, 546,398.36 


° 200,000.00 


$4,681, 429.29 
33997) 505-69 
. 14,269.40— $7,793,204.38 


$68,139, 602.74 


$4,382,390.70 
152425947-93 
55.978. +05, 


$6,281, 316: 68 


7791576. 43 
314,688.99— 7,375,582.10 


$60, 764,020.64 


+ $36,080,328.53 

. 12,300.00 

1,160,955-66 

71679,481.68 

13,687,057.83 

389,954.00 

1,748,851.67 

2,782.50 

2,308. 77 

$60, 764,020. 64 
+ $1,056, 582.84 
371588.90 
591,834.17 

309,739.40 — $1,995,745. 32 


$62,759,765.95 


$541491,834.00 
1,171,675-52—$55,663, 509.52 


- $7,096,256.43 
+ 10.00 per cent. 


” $158,042,056.00 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent, 


ROOM 10, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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